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NGLISH ETHICS. 


T will readily be granted that England holds a foremost place 
amongst the nations of the earth for learning, sacred and 
profane. All sources of knowledge have been exhausted to 
bring her instruction and enlightenment. The literature of 
ancient Greece, Rome, and of still more remote antiquities has 
been unrolled before her. She has made her own of the knowl- 
edge of the many, the concretion of which is called Science, and 
has drunk so deeply of the intoxicating cup that she has become 
inebriated and incapable of distinguishing between right and 
wrong. 

It would be out of place, and is not necessary, to attempt here 
an exposition of England’s vast educational resources; or to 
estimate the millions expended annually (perhaps it is more 
correct to say squandered) upon her schools, public and private, 
and upon her colleges and universities—ecclesiastical, lay, mili- 
tary, naval, engineering, legal, medical, etc. The land is stud- 
ded in «very direction with schools, high and low, for the in- 
tellectual and moral training of all ranks and conditions, from 
the pauper to the peer. Even the abnormal classes—the deaf- 
mute, the blind, and the idiotic—are not forgotten; they, too, 
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are included in England’s designs for informing and enlighten- 
. ing the understanding, regulating the principles, and molding 
the character of her people. What visions of all that can be 
taught and learned are conjured up by merely naming Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, the most famous two seats of learning in 
Great Britain! Thousands of men of the highest order of in- 
tellect, whose influence in after life extended to the uttermost 
ends of the earth, studied within their halls. What has that 
influence been? Has it been for good or for evil? For the 
benefit and elevation of mankind or only for the betterment of 
a limited number of ambitious adventurers? The question 
shall be answered as we proceed. 

It is a truism to say that good and evil exist side by side 
everywhere but separated by an impassable gulf—an abysmal 
chasm too wide to be bridged over and too deep to be filled up. 
There has been a death struggle—war to the knife—going on 
between them from time immemorial: even from the day when 
the first murderer struck down his weaker brother, bespattering 
the altar before which they both knelt with his innocent blood. 
No! good and evil cannot be harmonized. It is impossible to 
unite or dovetail them; two such antagonisms cannot blend. 
Their contrarieties are so countless, so infinite, their incompati- 
bility so immense, they cannot approximate. There is an eter- 
nity of discordance between them. “When such strings jar, 
what hope of harmony ?” 

Civilized morality stands aghast and horror-stricken at the 
bare thought of compromise between vice and virtue, justice 
and injustice; between good and evil; between heaven and 
hell. Under the imperial egis of the Demon of Unrighteous- 
ness, man-slaying, money-grabbing, and military profligacy 
must go on filling the world with misery and desolating the 
homes of countless millions of the human race until the advent 
of the blessed day now so much talked about — 


“When the war-drums throb no longer 
And the battle-flags are furled, 

In the Parliament of man, 
The federation of the world.” 
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That the original and fundamental element out of which all 
good comes—the eternal truth—will in the end prevail, who 
can doubt? It is only a matter of time. 

The questions naturally arise: Have the principles of justice, 
honor, rectitude, and humanity been so impressed upon the 
minds and hearts of the youth of England in the schools that 
ever afterward, in whatever circumstances they have been 
placed, their ethical training has made itself manifest in their 
actions? Have they lived up to the standard of their training? 
Have they laid themselves out to set, by word and example, a 
pattern of virtue and rectitude to other peoples, especially to 
those classed as ignorant and uncivilized? Or have their 
actions been characterized by savage ferocity, gross immorality, 
unexampled cruelty, and unscrupulous disregard of the rights 
of others? These questions have to be answered. 

So many people never give the subject a thought it is neces- 
sary to consider briefly what is the meaning of the word Ethics. 
Ethics is defined as the science of the laws that govern our 
actions as moral agents; or, in other words, the science of 
human duty—of the duty man owes to man; that is to say, of 
the principles of brotherhood in regard to our moral obliga- 
tions to one another, without distinction of class, creed, coun- 
try, or color. Finally, Ethics, which must be placed at the top 
of all the sciences, may be summed up in the simple words: 
“Do unto others as you would wish others to do unto you.” 
The precept is sublimely beautiful; but how does it work out? 
How is it put into practise? There is said to be a formula for 
raising the devil that includes reciting the Lord’s Prayer back- 
ward. I do not know if there is any authentic record of the 
formula being successful, but it can hardly be denied that the 
science of Ethics read backward, as it prevails and is understood 
in England at the present time, can be said to have succeeded 
in raising His Satanic Majesty with all his works and pomps, 
with all his courtiers and cabinet ministers, most effectually. 
In pagan times the rights of “meum and tuum” were well de- 
fined though rarely well observed. 
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Cicero formulated a system of ethics for the guidance of the 
Romans of his day; nevertheless, the principle expressed in the 
maxim, “they may take who have the power and they may 
keep who can,” held the field then as now. It might reasonably 
be expected, however, when Christianity came in—when the 
Sermon on the Mount had been preached and promulgated— 
that the hungering and thirsting after justice, mercy, and good 
works spoken of therein would replace the system of plunder, 
rapine, immorality, and murder that prevailed and still pre- 
vails over the earth; but nothing of the kind has happened. 
Look around and say where is the difference between the an- 
cient and modern methods. 

Under Britain’s Empress-Queen— 

“Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn,” 
—just as it did under the Rome of the Czsars. 

England is, comparatively, a small island—somewhere about 
the size of that distressful country Cuba; yet she boasts that 
the sun never sets upon her flag. How does this happen? It 
happens because the imperial instinct, the lust of conquest, and 
the spirit of rapine are hereditary and concupiscent in her. 
The smell of carnage is as a sweet odor in her nostrils; the 
stench that arises from the decaying bodies of the victims of 
her Maxim guns and repeating rifles, as they lie unburied on 
the battle-field, is most precious incense to her. It is useless 
to deny the impeachment; for is it not the fact that after every 
massacre, from the Khyber Pass to Khartoum, are flashed in- 
stantaneously, from the highest personage in Great Britain, 
congratulatory messages to the men who have done the butcher- 
ing? Wherever the Union Jack floats, from Southern to 
Northern India, from the Cape to Omdurman, there the mes- 
sage of “peace and good-will to men” is reversed; the de- 


stroying Angel spreads his unholy wings and there there is 
weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth among the hapless 
millions of God’s creatures, the victims of aggression, cupidity, 
lust, ruthlessness, and crime; and this in spite of England’s 
pretensions as a Christianizing nation. 
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“Rule, Britannia” ts the key-note reverberating through every 
page of English history. Imperialism, conquest, annexation, 
expansion—these are the watchwords of England’s statesmen. 
Wherever they safely can, they grab all before them regard- 
less of the “meum and tuum” of it—utterly indifferent to the 
rights of the original owners and brutally callous to the horrible 
sufferings they inflict. The facts are so and cannot be got out 
of or explained away, no matter how statesmen and soldiers 
may plume themselves upon their benevolent intentions or lay 
the flattering unction to their souls that all the killing, and 
plundering, and fire-raising is done for the honor and glory of 
God, and especially for the saving of the souls of “the heathen.” 
Maxim guns, repeating rifles, dum-dum bullets, and dynamite,* 
impiously described as “the resources of civilization,” are but 
burglars’ tools in the hands of England to carry out her feloni- 
ous policy in dealing with weaker nations. The so-called “re- 
sources of civilization” are used by brutalized soldiers, trained 
to war and case-hardened by crime, to slaughter the compara- 
tively defenseless, to deprive them of their lands and 
goods, their -precious metals and precious stones, their 
exquisitely wrought textile fabrics, and, when thus depleted 
and pauperized, to deprive them finally of their liberty. Merci- 
less and unscrupulous English soldiers, hungering for promo- 
tion, for honors, decorations, titles, and wealth, are ready, at 
what is feloniously described as the call-of duty, to rush to the 
uttermost ends of the earth, and to let perdition loose upon 
weak, imperfectly armed, and unoffending peoples. The act 
of the burglar who smashes open a safe and annexes the con- 
tents is a comparatively trifling crime; for, as a rule, he neither 
commits murder nor sets fire to the place he has plundered. 
He is a personification of innocence beside the blood-stained 
leader of the brigands and desperadoes who, under the Union 
Jack, carries out the behests of Great Britain and slays, robs, 


*It is on record that in the Zulu war English soldiers set “dynamite 
traps” for the natives. Pictures of the horrible results were given in 
the Soudan illustrated papers of the day, to be gloated over by enlight- 
ened Englishmen and by the élite of the “West End.” 
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burns, and destroys all before him, not respecting even the 
tombs or the ashes of the dead.* 

The anti-ethical effect of British militarism is appalling. 
Take as an instance the recent aggression on the Hill Tribes 
in northern India. This splendid race of men were attacked 
in their mountain homes and in their beautiful valleys by a 
great army of British soldiers assisted by a host of native 
auxiliaries. The old method, “divide et impera,” always 
adopted by England when she covets her neighbor’s goods or 
territories, and means to have them, is resorted to. The so- 
called “friendlies” corrupted by British gold, and demoralized 
by British influence and example, are induced in a variety of 
ways best known to unscrupulous military adventurers to fight 
against their own fellow-countrymen. The word ethics has no 
place in the vocabulary of “the morally-emancipated statesman 
who (we are told), when circumstances drive him to cruelty, 
rapacity, breach of faith, falsehood, will not waver and whine 
about the painful necessity, but with simple decision unham- 
pered by scruples take the course that leads straight to the next 
stage of the everlasting progress.” (Practical Ethics, by 
Professor Sidgwick; p. 67.) In reading Professor Sidg- 
wick’s philosophy one is left in doubt as to whether he meant 
in this passage to justify the “cruelty,” “rapacity,” “breach of 
faith,” and “falsehood” of “the morally-emancipated statesman” 
or not; at any rate, it is only fair to give him the benefit of 
the doubt. 

A brief digression is here called for to give an instance of 
British breach of faith, such as Professor Sidgwick alludes to. 
It occurred during the Afghan war of 1844 and relates to the 
so-called murder of Sir William McNaughton, British Com- 
missioner. Sir William formed the design of capturing Akbar 
Khan, the Afghan chief, and with this intention invited him 
to a conference to be held in the open, and to which both parties 


*Lord Kitchener’s wholesale destruction of an army of 26,000 Der- 
vishes, the massacre of the wounded and of non-combatants—men, 
women, and children—the smashing of the Mahdi’s tomb and casting 
out of his remains, is a case in point. 
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to the parley were to come with only a limited number of 
attendants. Akbar accepted the invitation and very nearly fell 
a victim to his trust in English honor. During the course of 
the conference his quick eye detected the movement of the red- 
coats in the not distant woods. He saw he was being sur- 
rounded. With quiet dignity he brought the conference to an 
end and rose to his feet. As he did so Sir William McNaugh- 
ton rushed at and seized him. The noble Afghan looked into 
the traitor’s eyes for an instant, as if doubtful whether such a 
breach of faith were possible; then, quickly drawing a pistol 
from his belt, he shot him through the head, and, leaping onto 
his horse, he and his escort disappeared unhurt, amid a hail of 
bullets. 

Contrast the following instance of the chivalrous generosity 
of the noble Afghan with the treachery and meanness of Mc- 
Naughton. During the course of the war the wife of Sir 
Robert Sale fell into Akbar’s power. Knowing how greatly 
the English general would be distressed by the untoward oc- 
currence, he at once sent an envoy to the British camp to say 
he did not make war on women, assuring Sir Robert of Lady 
Sale’s safety, and that she and her party would be treated with 
every courtesy, adding that he would send her ladyship into the 
British lines on the first possible opportunity without ransom, 
which he did. 

The most notable recent illustrations of the ethics of “the 
morally-emancipated statesman” are the campaigns against the 
Afridis and the Soudanese. These two instances serve to show 
how true is the aphorism about history repeating itself, and to 
show also with what relentless persistency the English nation 
has continued in its career of crime for so many centuries. 

With regard to English doings in India it is not necessary to 
go back to the days of Clive and Warren Hastings, or to recall 
the pillage of Indian cities and the massacre of the inhabitants 
—from the storming of Seringapatam to the sack of Lahore, 
Delhi, and other great centers of Indian civilization. When 
Lord Cornwallis, in 1792, compelled the Sultan, Tippoo Sahib, 
to hand over half of his dominions to England and to pay a 
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vast sum of money besides, as a preliminary to wiping out him- 
self and his kingdom, he was merely giving a practical illustra- 
tion of the meaning of “English Ethics.”* From that day to 


this the expansion of the British Empire in India has gone on 


and on. British statesmen and soldiers have never wavered 
or whined about cruelty, rapacity, breach of faith, or falsehood ; 
nor have they ever been hampered by scruples about the painful 
necessity of “punitive measures,” a newly coined phrase for 
carrying fire and sword into the homes of native races who pre- 
sume to defend themselves and all they hold dear from the mur- 
derous attacks of their enemies. 

The recent “punitive measures” taken against the brave 
Afridis is a fresh instance of how Englishmen interpret the 
meaning of the word ethics. In one day sixty villages, as re- 
ported by the military authorities, were burned to the ground. 
Sixteen mills were laid in ruins, and, to complete the iniquity, 
the millstones were broken—to make sure the murderous de- 
signs should not fail and that famine would complete the hellish 
work of the destroyers. There were, it may be supposed, thirty 
families, averaging five persons to each, in each village, giving 
a total of nine thousand souls, of whom probably six thousand 
were women and children. Picture the horrible sufferings of 
those innocent and helpless women and children perishing from 
cold, hunger, and exposure in the fastnesses of their native 
mountains, while at the very moment they were in their death 
throes their persecutors and murderers were receiving compli- 
ments, congratulations, and rewards from the Empress-Queen 
of Great Britain and—India! And—oh, shame! Bishops and 
clergy were offering up thanksgivings to the Father of Mercies 
for the success of the British army! 

The massacre of the Arabs at Omdurman can be dealt with 
very briefly for the reason that an eye-witness, Mr. Ernest N. 
Bennett, has given the harrowing details to the world in the 
January number of The Contemporary Review. It is true an 


*Seven years later, namely, in 1799, this brave Hindu monarch was 
killed on the ramparts of Seringapatam, fighting gallantly against 
English aggression, in defense of his kingdom and of his people’s rights. 
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endeavor was made in some prints to discredit Mr. Bennett’s 
terrible recital; when, however, it came to the test the main 
facts had to be admitted at the table of the House of Commons 
—namely, the wholesale slaughter of the Arabs: combatants 
and non-combatants—men, women, and children; the massacre 
of the wounded, the destruction of the Mahdi’s Tomb, and the 
throwing out of his remains. It was attempted indeed to ex- 
plain away and even to justify these acts, but the attempt was 
an utter failure. 

It is an open secret that England has for long coveted “the 
flesh-pots of Egypt,” and, in due time, a Kitchener was natu- 
rally appointed to look after them. The Marquis of Harting- 
ton, who is now Duke of Devonshire, when Secretary of State 
for War, ten or eleven years ago, was called upon in the House 
of Commons to say how long the English occupation of Egypt 
was going to last, and replied he hoped not more than six 
months. I am perfectly certain the Secretary of State for War 
spoke what he then believed to be the absolute truth; but how 
the wily wire-pullers at the War Office must have laughed at 
his simplicity! Since then the English have penetrated from 
Cairo to Khartoum, have shed rivers of innocent blood, spent 
millions of the tax-payers’ money, and inflicted unutterable 
misery upon the Soudanese. In a conversation with a cleric 
recently, a kindly man, he amazed me by attempting to justify 
the wholesale slaughter of the Dervishes at Omdurman on the 
ground of their immorality and the consequent spread of dis- 
ease in the Soudan. Of course he spoke in ignorance of the 
spread of contagious diseases by British soldiers wherever they 
go, about which something will be said later on. 

An ex-Cabinet Minister, Mr. John Morley, speaking the 
other day of English action in the Soudan, said: “It is revolt- 
ing in itself; it reflects no honor upon either the good sense or 
the right feeling of those who ordered it, and it reflects disgrace 
upon the British name.” 

One is reminded by these two instances—the slaughter of the 
Afridis and Soudanese—of the sanguinary action of the English 
in Ireland as related by themselves. Here are the words of an 
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English Viceroy, Lord Deputy Chichester, who was. sent over 
to Ireland as a pacificator, “where [according to the historian 
Lodge] his service in the reduction of the Irish to due obedi- 
ence was so manifest that he was effectually assistant to plough 
and break up that barbarous nation by conquest, and then sow 
it with the seeds of civility.” 

This master of “English Ethics” (Chichester) has left the 
following under his own hand (the letter is quoted in Godkin’s 
Land War): “I have often said, and written, it is famine must 
consume the Irish, as our swords, and other endeavors, worked 
not that speedy effect which is expected; hunger would be 
better, because a speedier weapon to employ against them than 
the sword.” 

This amiable illustrator of “English Ethics” goes on to in- 
form his employers, the English Government, how he carried 
out his theory. He says: “I burned all along Lough Neagh. 

sparing none of what quality, age, or sex, soever, be- 
sides many burned to death. We killed man, woman, and child, 
horse, beast, or whatever we could find.” 

A contemporary and colleague of Chichester in the pacifica- 
tion of Ireland gives us, as related in the “Pacata Hibernia,” 
a further insight into England’s idea of Ethics. Sir George 


Carew, President of Munster, tells us how he accomplished the 
pacification of that Province, as follows: “Having before 


burned all the houses and corne and taken great preyes in 
Owny O’Mulrian and Kilquig, a strong and fast country, not 
far from Limerick, diverted his forces into East Clanwilliam 
and Muskry Quirke . . . and killed all mankind that were 
found therein . . . thence we came to Arloghe Woods 
(the beautiful Glen of Aherlowe), where we did the like, not 
leaving behind us man or beast, corne or cattle.” 

Here is another and still better illustration of “English 
Ethics,” which fits the doings of Sir William Lockhart in the 
Khyber Pass and Lord Kitchener at Omdurman so well I am 
tempted to quote it. It is contained in a report to the Govern- 
ment from the President of Connaught—Malby. The Irish 
leaders had tendered their submission to him, hoping, by so 
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doing, to save their people from extermination; but Malby 
was not to be conciliated. He had come with a mandate to 
massacre, and he was not to be turned from his bloody purpose 
by any submission on the part of the Irish. He says in his 
report, as quoted by Froude: “I thought good to take another 
course; and so with determination to consume them with fire 
and sword, sparing neither old nor young, I entered their 
mountains. I burned all their corn and houses, and committed 
to the sword all that could be found. . . . In like manner 
I assaulted a castle, when the garrison surrendered. I put 
them to the misericordia of my soldiers—they were all slain; 
thence I went on sparing none that came in my way, which 
cruelty did so amaze their followers they could not tell where 
to bestow themselves. It was all done in rain and frost and 
storm, journeying in such weather bringing them the sooner 
to submission.” 

It is a far cry from Omdurman and Afghanistan to Ireland, 
and reference to the latter in this connection may be thought a 
digression; but it is nothing of the kind. The reference is 
most appropriate; it shows the meaning English soldiers and 
statesmen, past and present, attach to the word Ethics, the sub- 
ject of this article, and how an elastic conscience allows a na- 
tion to grab the property of other people and in doing so to 
commit murder on a gigantic scale. It seems as if the magni- 
tude of national crimes consecrates and makes them sacrosanct. 
Yet when some starveling picks a pocket or robs a till England 
throws up her hands and eyes in pious horror and virtuously 
sends the offender to prison; or, if murder is done, hangs him 
up by the neck. 

Reference was made above to the profligacy of the British 
army. Nobody will assert that all soldiers are bad. There are 
many respectable and right-minded men in the ranks as well as 
in positions of command; but, on the other hand, nobody will 
assert that Tommy Atkins, taken in the gross, is a virtuous 
character. The controversies over the Contagious Diseases 
Acts, and the statistics supplied from cantonments, camps, and 
garrison towns, and especially the Indian statistics in refer- 
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encé to those controversies, shed a lurid light upon the dis- 
solute character of the British soldier. The revelations made 
before the Committee of the House of Commons, which sat dur- 
ing four years, from 1879 to 1882, examined a host of witnesses 
and asked thirty thousand questions, disclosed an appalling 
condition of things in this connection. It showed the preva- 
lence of moral iniquity in the Army in its most hideous aspects 
—such as the government system of licensing prostitutes and 
providing them with brothels—and convicted the military au- 
thorities, who brought about the passing of the Contagious Dis- 
eases Acts, not only of conniving at but of pandering to the 


vicious tendencies of the soldiers by endeavoring by every con- 


ceivable means to make the habitual practises of immorality safe 
and attractive. 

The late Right Hon. James Stansfeld, whose terrible denunci- 
ation of Lord Kimberley’s defense of the government brothel 
system caused such a sensation a few years ago, especially with 
reference to the fact (admitted by the then Colonial Secretary, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) that a sum of $50,000 net profit was 
annually received in the Colony of Hong Kong “as part of the 
regular revenue and used for the general purposes of govern- 
ment,” in a speech in the House of Commons, June 19th, 1882, 
denounced the atrocious system and dwelt upon the infamy at- 
taching to the Contagious Diseases Acts in a way that ought to 
have convinced the most hardened reprobates of their folly and 
wickedness. A publication, just issued, entitled “The Queen’s 
Daughters in India,” reveals the existence of a state of profli- 
gacy in the Army there, from the Commander-in-Chief down- 
ward, that amounts to a moral leprosy. It gives details of the 
means recommended and adopted to minimize the danger of 
disease consequent on the licentious conduct of the British 
soldier. It tells how young girls from the tenderest age up- 
ward are specially provided by the military authorities to gratify 
the basest passions of England’s heroes. 

To make sure there shall be no mistake about the facts, a 
“Circular Memorandum (No. 21),” addressed to general offi- 
cers commanding divisions and districts, dated June 17th, 1886, 
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and issued by the orders of Lord Roberts, the then Commander- 
in-Chief of Her Majesty’s forces in India, is quoted. The cir- 
cular memo. is a long one, and enters into a variety of disgust- 
ing details. One brief extract is sufficient to show its aim: 
“In the regimental bazaars it is necessary to have a sufficient 
number of women; to take care that they are sufficiently at- 
tractive; to provide them with proper houses,” etc. And it goes 
on to point out that “if young soldiers are carefully advised 

they may be expected to avoid the risks involved in 
association with women who are not recognized by the regi- 
mental authorities.” The whole circular reads as if it had 
been concocted by the Arch Fiend in the bottomless pit rather 
than by one of Her Majesty’s most favored Generals, who had 
already received great, and was yet to receive still greater, 
honors and rewards at her hands. 

It might naturally be supposed that the whole bench of 
Bishops rose in their place in the House of Lords and with loud 
and united voice denounced this atrocious circular; or that 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, then Commander-in-Chief, 
brought the matter under the notice of his cousin, the Empress- 
Queen; or that the Marquis of Hartington, then Secretary of 
State for War, with manly eloquence protested against the 
degradation of the department of which he was the head; or 
that the Poet Laureate in scathing verse, such as Longfellow 
or Tom Hood would have written, held up to the scorn of the 
world the morally degraded British soldier. No! Nothing of 
the kind took place; but what did happen was this—the man 
who thus debased himself to the deepest depths of human in- 
famy; who had made himself a pander, a pimp, a bawd, a pro- 
curer for the Army under his command, had honors, rank, 
wealth, and decorations rained upon him. He was given the 
Victoria Cross of Valor, was made a peer and a Knight of St. 
Patrick, and was so feted and feasted and flattered that he 
must have believed himself to be a heaven-sent messenger in- 
stead of an emissary from “another place.” Rudyard Kipling 
in his “Departmental Ditties” lets a ray of light in upon the 
doings of the élite in India. It is just possible, when he wrote 
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those scathing satires of his, especially those entitled “A Code 
of Morals” and “Pink Dominoes,” he may have had in mind 
the author of the infamous circular memorandum of June 17th, 


1886: 
“That snowy-haired Lothario, Lieut.-General Bangs.” 


About £40,000,000 sterling annually is devoted to warlike 
purposes; that is to say, to the military and naval services. It 
would be satisfactory to the tax-payers to know how much of 
it is spent for immoral purposes, or, plainly speaking, for pro- 
viding licensed prostitutes and sanitary brothels for the men 
who fight England’s battles. 

There is a great ethical movement on foot at the present 
time, and a supreme effort is being made to lead the country 
into the paths of justice and righteousness. But unless and 
until the men who hold the reins of power and control the pub- 
lic purse are compelled or shamed into decent behavior, it is to 


be feared England will continue in her career of crime until 
history repeats itself by visiting her with the fate of so many 
other fallen nations. 


W. J. Corset. 
Delgany, Ireland. 





IS THE REPUBLIC OVERTHROWN? 


HESE facts are not disputed: (1) The United States pur- 

chased from Spain the /egal title to the Philippine Islands 

and the Jegal right to hold the citizens of those Islands as sub- 

jects; and (2) The United States has refused to promise to 

said citizens that they shall receive self-government when they 

establish a stable government or are capable of establishing 
such a government. 

Does this make the United States an Empire? In other 
words, is the Republic overthrown and an Empire arisen? 

“Empire” is derived from “imperium,” which means com- 
mand; control; domination. Where the sovereign power of 
any given territory has dominion over the people of any portion 
of its territory, with no promises to them of self-government, 
the form of the State is that of an empire. In other words, 
whenever the sovereign power (the State) wills that the people 
of a given territory shall be its subjects, with no promise of 
self-government, and establishes a legal title to such territory, 
at that moment the State becomes an empire. The United 
States became an empire at the moment she refused to promise 
self-government to the people in the Philippine Islands. 

The form of government through which the sovereign will 
acts may be monarchical, aristocratic, or republican; that is to 
say, the State makes eligible to office one, a few, or the mass 
of the population.* Great Britain is usually termed a Mon- 
archical Empire; the United States of America is a Republican 
Empire. The fact that the United States is attempting to hold 
in subjection the people of the Philippine Islands, and with no 
promise of self-government, is evidence that the form of the 
State is an empire, while the form of the government through 
which the State acts remains as it has been—namely, republican. 


*Burgess’s “Political Science and Constitutional Law,” vol. IL, 
page 3. 
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At the moment that the United States refused to promise ulti- 
mate self-government (home rule) to the people of the Philip- 
pine Archipelago, the form of the State changed from that of a 
republic to an empire. In other words, the sovereign will 
changed from that which recognized self-government as the 
true basis of government to that which refused to recognize 
this principle. Previous to that time we were a republic; for, 
when the Louisiana purchase was made, it was deliberately 
declared that the people in the newly acquired territory were to 
have self-government; and such was the case in the Florida 
purchase and in the acquirement of Mexican territory. As to 
Alaska, the question of empire versus republic never came up 
for determination; but if it had, our people would have stood 
by the principle of self-government and would not have changed 
our ideal to that of conqueror and subject. 

“Empire” has other meanings than that of a State in which 
the people in some portions of its territory are held as subjects. 
For example, “German Empire” is a term applied to the State 
that resulted when several of the German kingdoms and lesser 
States were united. In this case a broader term than “king- 
dom” was required, and “empire” was adopted. “Republic” 
did not describe the aggregation of German commonwealths, 
for self-government was absent—there existed government of 
the many by the few: “government by others.” “Empire” is 


also used to describe a broad expanse of territory, regardless of 
where the sovereignty resides; for example, “The Empire 
State’”—New York. 


The way that our republic was overthrown was through 
Usurpation. The officers of the government, when they took 
the oath of office, assumed the solemn and high obligation of 
upholding the Constitution of the United States. That Consti- 
tution has as its corner-stone the establishment and continuance 
of the republic; yet the officers in control of the government 
have deliberately refused to declare that the people of the 
Philippine Archipelago shall have self-rule when they shall have 
established a stable government. The Administration and its 
upholders attempt to evade this central point in the Philippine 
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question. Examples of the way in which the question is sought 
to be evaded are as follows: 

It is said to be a question of Expansion; whereas every one 
is in favor of expansion of trade, provided other important prin- 
ciples are upheld, and many are in favor of territorial expansion 
who are not in favor of the method here being pursued. 

It is said that what we are doing is in pursuance of a duty 
we owe to civilization; that it is “the white man’s burden.” 
We reply, there is no doubt that we owe a duty to civilization. 
The point is, in what does the duty consist? Shall the United 
States refuse to promise home-rule when a stable government 
is formed, or shall we promise it? The difference marks the 
boundary between despotism and self-government, between em- 
pire and republic. The representatives of the sovereign power 
in the United States have usurped the authority of their princi- 
pals and have refused and are refusing to promise the people 
of the Philippines ultimate self-government, and as a result we 
have war on our hands; but far worse than war is the desertion 
of the principle of self-government and the adoption of a prin- 
ciple that is the exact opposite. The people, however, have the 
power to force the usurpers of sovereignty to right-about-face, 
for the elections are nearing. It therefore behooves the citi- 
zens of this country to note carefully the arguments in this 
Philippine question : 

Our brave soldier boys in the Far East are yielding up their 
lives with scarcely a murmur, and each day increases the num- 
ber of widows and orphans both in this country and in the 
Philippine Islands. Yet the fighting between our troops and 
the Filipinos will cease immediately if our government will re- 
affirm the principle enunciated to the Cubans, namely, inde- 
pendence as soon as a stable government is established. If 
this announcement were made, our troops would rest on their 
arms, holding the vantage-points already possessed, and await 
the outcome. Until a stable government should be established 


by the natives, our troops would continue their occupancy; and 
if for a considerable time there should be fighting among the 
natives themselves, or a failure to recognize the rules of inter- 
national law, then our forces would intervene. 
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Why not adopt this policy? There is no valid reason for 
refusing it, and there was no valid reason for refusing it at the 
close of the Spanish-American war. The question came 
squarely before the Senate of the United States in the follow- 
ing resolution: 


“Resolved, further, that the United States hereby disclaim 
any disposition or intention to exercise permanent sovereignty, 
jurisdiction, or control over the people of said islands, and assert 
their determination, when a stable and independent government 
shall have been erected therein, entitled in the judgment of the 
government of the United States to recognition as such, to 
transfer to said government, upon terms which shall be reason- 
able and just, all rights secured under the cession by Spain, 
and thereupon to leave the government and control of the isl- 
ands to their people.” 


The policy enunciated in this resolution—the Bacon resolu- 
tion, as it is called—was voted down by the Republican leaders. 
The ballot stood a tie, and the President of the Senate—the 
Vice-President of the United States—cast his vote against the 
resolution. Many of those who spurned this policy and thereby 


brought on the Philippine war were among those who voted 
against a similar declaration as to the Cubans. Among those 


who voted down the Bacon resolution were Senator Hanna, 
Chairman of the Republican National Committee; Senators 
Foraker of Ohio, Platt of New York, Elkins of West Virginia, 
Penrose of Pennsylvania, Burrows and McMillan of Alger’s 
State, Allison and Gear of Iowa, Davis and Nelson of Minne- 
sota, Spooner of Wisconsin, Cullom and Mason of Illinois, 
Thurston of Nebraska, Baker of Kansas, McBride and Simon 
of Oregon, Wilson of Washington, Carter and Mantle of Mon- 
tana, Hansbrough of North Dakota, and Wellington of Mary- 
land: and the President of the Senate. 

In the House of Representatives the Republican leaders did 
not permit the question of Philippine independence to come to a 
vote, but the Democrats, Populists, and Silver Republicans held 
a caucus and adopted a resolution similar in effect to the Bacon 
resolution. 
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Yet the Republican leaders, including the President, evade the 
discussion of this central point—the point that marks the de- 
parture from the principle of self-government to that of despot- 
ism: from a republic to an empire. President McKinley, at 
the banquet of the Boston Home Market Club, said that we 
either had to do as we were doing or draw out and leave the 
islanders to themselves, thereby concealing the middle course 
proclaimed in the case of Cuba, namely, that of remaining on 
the island until a stable government should be established. 
Why this evasion of the point at issue if it can be satisfactorily 
answered ? 

When forced to answer the point it is usually said that the 
Filipinos are incapable of establishing a stable government. 
We answer, Why not announce the principle upon which self- 
government rests, and thus range ourselves with the republics 
instead of the despotic States? There is no answer that can 
be given that will conform to the principle of self-government. 


The selfish interests of millionaire franchise-grabbers and of 
those other capitalists who control the machine of the party in 
power have succeeded in carrying public opinion as far as they 
have only because they have concealed the true question at 
issue. 


There are a few individuals who honestly believe that we 
can give the people in the Philippine Islands a better set of 
national laws than they would make for themselves, while we 
will permit them to make their own local laws within certain 
limits. The answer is twofold at least. If the people of those 
islands are incapable of establishing a stable government, then 
we are al! agreed that the United States shall make their laws 
until such time as they are capable of establishing a stable gov- 
ernment; but we must announce to the Filipinos and to the 
world that independence will be granted when a stable govern- 
ment is established. This is anti-imperialism. If the people 
of the Philippines are to-day capable of establishing a stable gov- 
ernment, then they should be encouraged to do so in order that 
they may make their own laws and thereby receive liberty and 
greater prosperity than is the case where any body of people 
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residing in another territory make their laws for them. The 
dominant power in the Philippines will know what is best for 
themselves, while so long as their laws are made by people 
residing in another country the foreigners will work for their 
own interests and therefore against the interests of those whom 
they rule. Such is the history of the world. 

“But,” it is said, “there is a struggle for existence and a sur- 
vival of those best fitted for the existing conditions; therefore, 
it is right for us to get what we can and keep it.” We reply 
that this is a misstatement of God’s law of social development. 
If the law were as stated, why should not the pirate be ap- 
plauded instead of being shot? The point is that “the strug- 
gle” takes place under rules or planes of competition commonly 
called laws and customs. The character of these rules or planes 
of competition determine the height of civilization. In other 
words, “civilization” means that certain forms of competition 
are barred out—for example, piracy and looting weaker na- 
tions, provided they have stable governments. Such is the law 


of nations—international law. Republics, however, go beyond 


the laws of nations and recognize that where people are capable 
of establishing a stable government they are entitled to do so, 
and therefore should not be held as subjects against their will. 

The way that competition between races takes place under 
international law is as follows: To the extent that the less civil- 
ized races permit immigration, the rights of the more highly 
civilized beings are protected by their own governments. In 
this way the Englishman, the German, and the American with 
their intelligence and capital have gone into the republics of 
Mexico, Central America, and South America, and have helped 
to develop the country, and at the same time the laws of each 
country into which they have gone have been made by the 
people residing within such territory. This has insured that 
the laws have been in the interest of the dominant power in each 
republic, and it has given the immigrants from the United 
States, England, and Germany power in the forming of these 
laws that they would not have had were the laws enacted in the 
United States, in England, or in Germany, or by the representa- 
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tives of these Powers. In other words, had the European 
countries made the laws for the American provinces the aim 
would have been to benefit those residing in Europe, and at the 
expense of their own flesh and blood who resided in the 
provinces. For this reason the thirteen colonies put forth the 
Declaration of Independence, and left the mother country. 

We may rest assured that the principles whereby the greatest 
height of civilization is being reached are the principles whereby 
we are to go to higher and higher forms of life and of govern- 
ment. The Republic is the highest form of State yet attained, 
and history will pronounce this war against the Philippine peo- 
ple as General Grant did our war with Mexico: “It was one of 
the most unjust wars ever waged by the stronger against the 
weaker. It was an instance of a Republic following the bad 
example of the European monarchies in not considering justice 
in their desire to acquire additional territory.” And the dying 
chieftain added, “The Southern rebellion was largely the out- 
growth of the Mexican war. Nations, like individuals, are 
punished for their transgressions.” 

Space will not permit a detailed statement of the evils to the 
people residing in the territory that is governed by the conquer- 
ing power. It is very bad, for, among other evils, it keeps 
the inhabitants from attaining real self-government. Whenever 
the majority of the people become the real rulers they willingly 
grant self-government to others. In the words of Abraham 
Lincoln : “No man is good enough to govern another man with- 
out that other’s consent,” and he added, “those who deny free- 
dom to others deserve it not for themselves, and under a just 
God cannot long retain it.” 

The principles whereby the different nations and races of 
mankind have attained their most rapid development are, as I 
read them, as follows; and they are placed here in the form of 
a political platform : 


NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Whereas, History demonstrates that the progress of a race 
of people is best promoted where there are equal rights before 
the law—equal opportunities; and, 
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Whereas, Equal rights prevail most widely where the laws 
are enacted by a majority of those adults of the race whose 
interests are at stake; where a man or set of men have legis- 
lated for others whose interests are antagonistic the aim has 
invariably been to benefit themselves, their families and friends 
and class, and this is necessarily at the expense of those whom 
they rule, and ultimately at the expense of the capable ones 
themselves who possess the special privileges, and at the ex- 
pense of their families and descendants. The European policy 
holding in subjection the class that is fit to vote has kept the 
entire nation in each country from progressing as it otherwise 
would have done. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the . . . . party reaffirm its allegiance 
to the American policy of equal rights, which includes majority 
rule. 


RACE DEVELOPMENT. 


Whereas, In the development of the races of mankind, as dis- 
tinguished from nations, the facts of history demonstrate that 
the best results for civilization have been secured where each 
race capable of maintaining a stable government has home rule, 
subject to the rules mutually agreed upon by the nations of the 
world—international law. The governing of India by the dom- 
inant power in England has been bad for the people in India, 
natives and Europeans; bad for the English nation, for it has 
retarded the development of equal rights; bad for America, 
and an evil to all the human race. The qualities that have 
spread civilization in foreign lands and secured wealth to the 
advanced people have been intelligence, energy, and sympathy 
for fellowmen—love of justice. Our trade with the countries 
of Central and South America has been extended because of the 
justice of the Monroe Doctrine—the protection of the weak by 
the strong—our fair dealings in other ways, and the intelligence 
and energy of our people. The countries of Europe, so far as 
they have adopted a similar policy, have profited tremendously, 
while to the extent that they have held races in subjection they 
have substituted an inferior progress to that which would have 
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been secured under the opposite policy. In contradistinction to 
India under British rule, the Japanese under home rule are 
adopting the civilizing influences at an astonishing rate, while 
retaining many of the higher qualities not possessed by other 
peoples; and all this is benefiting the entire human race. For 
the strong people to blot out the expression of the Japanese 
through their own lawmaking body would be for brute strength 
to rob the world of high qualities, some of which we shall 
assimilate. Ifthe less strong people are left to develop they will 
assimilate many of our better qualities. Social perfection is 
many-sided, and therefore needs the example of all the higher 
races, and under varied conditions of soil and climate—all 
sprung from the same stock and territory, it is supposed. We 
deprecate, therefore, the loss of home rule for Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales, Poland, and Finland, and call attention to the magnifi- 
cent results that have flowed from the retention of home rule 
in Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, New Zealand, and the United States. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, Thatthe . . . ._ party reaffirms its allegiance 
to equal rights, which includes home rule for each race of peo- 
ple, subject to international law; and 

Whereas, This moral right of races is recognized in interna- 
tional law, but in recent years it has been weakened; the dom- 
inant powers of Europe are pouncing upon degenerate China, 
and soon will stand like famished wolves, ready to pull down 
the weakest member of the family of nations unless the interna- 
tional law protecting them is strengthened. And 

Whereas, The United States by refusing to promise ultimate 
self-government to the people residing in the Philippine Islands 
changed the form of the State from a Republic to an Empire. 
The form of government through which the sovereign will acts 
remained as it was—namely, republican. And 

Whereas, The present government has, by implication, aban- 
doned the Monroe Doctrine, viz., the doctrine that the republics 
on this continent shall not be subjugated by those who rule in 
the empires of the Old World. And 

Whereas, From the standpoint of immediate wealth to 
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the United States the attempt to hold the Philippines as a con- 
quered province is the rankest folly, and, therefore, explainable 
only on other grounds than that of material benefit to the people 
of this country. The trade of the islands is open to the world, 
the franchises are going to those who already are over-wealthy, 
while the soldiers must come from the ranks of the people of 
this country and the funds to support them be raised by taxing 
our people while the incomes of those who own the franchises 
cannot be touched—such is the Constitution as the appointees 
of the monopoly barons have construed it. On the other hand, 
we are advocating the expansion of home rule for all nations 
capable of maintaining a stable government, and advocating also 
the widest possible expansion of trade for this country consist- 
ent with the highest possible standard of living for the people 
of this land, and we point to our enunciated trade policies to 
demonstrate our devotion to the interests of all the producing 
classes, and at the same time the protection of vested interests 
and exact justice to all. Therefore, be it 

Resolved,Thatthe . . . . party of the United States re- 
affirms its allegiance to the doctrine of home rule for all nations, 
subject to international law. Accordingly, we reaffirm that 
it is the purpose of this people to prevent the subjugation of any 
American republic by a European power or powers, and we de- 
nounce as traitors to self-government, and, therefore, to prog- 
ress, those who have changed the United States to an empire. 
In doing so, they have slaughtered in the Philippines the flower 
of the American youth and manhood who enlisted for the pur- 
pose of giving liberty and self-government to the Cuban pa- 
triots, and have slaughtered those who were demanding and 
fighting for liberty and self-government as did our forefathers, 


and with whom this government allied itself to overthrow the 
authority of Spain in the Philippines. The people of this world 
face two alternative tendencies. On the one hand is the ten- 
dency to the development of despotic power over more and 
more widely distributed areas, until all the people of the globe 
shall be the subjects of a single dominant, centralized power, 
or until civilization shall have retrograded to where this shall 
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have become impossible. On the other hand, there lies open 
the development of republicanism, or, as more commonly 
termed, democracy, namely, the self-government of each com- 
munity, the people of several communities agreeing with each 
other as to the rules of conduct which should be coéxistent 
with their territory, and the people of each of these territories 
agreeing with each other as to the more universal rules of con- 
duct, and all combining upon international rules, thus begirting 
the world with human laws, mutually agreed upon and con- 
forming to Nature’s laws of progress. This mutual marking 
out of the righteous rules of conduct with equal rights to all 
secures the maximum amount of freedom and happiness and 
the minimum amount of government. This is the Repub- 
licanism of Lincoln, Grant, Blaine, Logan, Sumner, and of the 
entire Abolition Party and their descendants who abide by the 
principles of their fathers; it is the Democracy of Washington, 
Jefferson, Jackson, and their followers; and it is the application 
of the Golden Rule—the Christ spirit of brotherhood: “He 
hath made of one blood all nations.” 
GeorceE H. SHIBLEY. 
New York. 





A REFERENDUM FOR REFORM. 


FTER extended discussion, the following resolution was 

reported unanimously by the Committee on Resolutions 

and was adopted by a three-fourths vote at the National Social 

and Political Conference, held at Buffalo, June 28th to July 
4th, last: 

“Whereas, This Conference favors the enrolment into a co- 
herent and tangible body of voters of all those who wish to 
effect the enactment into law, through the agency of existing 
political organizations, of measures of reform in the interests 
of the people, and 

“Whereas, This Conference has considered the plan presented 
by Mr. Buchanan for accomplishing this object and believes it 
to be practicable and advantageous, assuring at once the force 
and effect upon a political convention of a united demand made 
by a numerous body of citizens, while at the same time secur- 
ing to cach member of that phalanx his voice in the selection 
of the measure or measures recommended; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this Conference approves the plan, pro- 
nounces it at once practicable and advantageous, and recom- 
mends the appointment of a committee consisting of Dr. C. F. 
Taylor, Eltweed Pomeroy, Charles B. Spahr, and Frank Stev- 
ens to codperate with its originator, Joseph R. Buchanan, in 
putting it into effect.” 

It has long been the opinion of many of the country’s 
thoughtful men that efforts to secure practical reforms through 
independent party action would prove tutile. This does not 
mean that third parties, or fourth and fifth parties, have been 
complete failures. On the contrary, they have been and are 
great educational forces. To their splendid propaganda work 
is due, in a great measure, the fact that there are now in this 
country between two and three million voters who are no longer 
counted as faithful adherents of the old parties. To these 
independents, more than to any other influence, belongs the 
credit for bringing into the arena of political discussion the 
advanced questions of social economy and governmental policy 
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that have completely changed the current of politics within 
recent years. Yet a success many times greater than has 
hitherto been achieved at the polls by a third party is needed 
to place the forces of legislation and administration behind the 
measures proposed by reformers to-day. It is apparent that 
the required success is more difficult of attainment now than 
ever before unless radically new methods be adopted. 

I do not intend here to go deeply into the causes of the failure 
of third parties; but in discussing the plan recommended by the 
Buffalo Conference, a few of these causes may be suggested 
to the mind of the thoughtful reader. 

The greatest discouragement with which reformers have had 
to contend is the evidence so frequently placed before them 
that, while their doctrines appear steadily to gain supporters, 
the accomplishment of their aims seems to be getting farther 
and farther away. That is to say, that though their success as 
agitators is gratifying, their failure as organizers is discourag- 
ing. The genuine reformer does not desert his cause because 
of these discouragements; but, like all other men, he some- 
times grows weary in fruitless labor, and he knows the 
strengthening power of an occasional practical achievement. 
For these reasons the majority of reformers in this country, 
after entering some wing of the radical movement step by step, 
reverse their course, and in time are ready to concentrate their 
effort upon what is most available at a given time—never, how- 
ever, abating a jot in loyalty to their final program. This ten- 
dency was distinctly shown in 1896, notwithstanding the fact 
that the inducement then extended, so far as platform declara- 
tions were concerned, was little if anything. It is true there 
are parties other than the two leading ones whose members 
absolutely refuse to accept anything short of their whole pro- 
gram (generally they scorn to receive any benefit unless it bears 
their particular party label) ; but, with a few exceptions, they 
are comparatively young recruits and have not reached the 
turning-point, or they are lacking in knowledge of the people, 
institutions, and history of this country. They mean to be 
right, and desire to improve the conditions of the people; but, 
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for the present at least, those who operate under the step-at-a- 
time plan will have to get along without their assistance. 

There are in the United States, according to careful esti- 
mates made by well-informed men, about two million voters 
who are not “party men.” Some of them vote with one party 
(not always the same one), some with another, and frequently 
many do not vote at all. One-half of these voters, properly 
understanding and trusting one another, can determine the re- 
sult of any national election. This is the reform force in poli- 
tics, and through its intelligent action will come the peaceable 
solution of our governmental problems, if it come at all in that 
way. This great force is not united for progressive work. 
There is union in opposition to the existing order of things, but 
there is division into two or three dozens of camps when it 
comes to proposals for a new order. There were twenty-two 
distinct schools of reform represented at the Buffalo Confer- 
ence, and “there are others.” However, these schools are not 
so far apart as people may think. A great and good change 
has taken place among the reformers during the past few years. 
Many observed it for the first time at Buffalo; others were 
aware of it before that meeting, but waited for the Conference 
to make it plain. The change referred to is the almost entire 
obliteration of the spirit of intolerance in which each school of 
reformers has held all others. Not omy is there now toleration, 
but each school, with rare exceptions, recognizes the good in 
all the others and urges only that its particular reform should 
be the first adopted. All agree in the wisdom of the step-at-a- 
time policy, but differ as to the first step. This sentiment 
coupled with the spirit of opportunism, which constrains all 
to work for reform through the most available and efficient 
channel, gives us something tangible with which to start. 

Beginning about a year ago, representative men of the various 
schools of reform were asked if, realizing the facts here set 
forth, they believed it would be possible to get the men that are 
traveling in the same direction, though by slightly divergent 
routes, to pool their issues, and, deciding by a perfectly fair 
method which of the several demands should be pushed first, 
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support unitedly the party that would grant that demand. 
Without exception the answers were in the affirmative. A plan 
for carrying through this idea was then worked out and sub- 
mitted to a score of clear-headed, practical men, covering at 
least a dozen different branches of the reform movement, and 
by all of these men it was pronounced not only fair and honest 
as a proposition but also practical as a method. This is the 
plan that was subsequently indorsed by a three-fourths vote 
at the Buffalo Conference. 

There is nothing deep, dark, or mysterious about the plan; 
nor is there anything new in the general idea. That labor and 
other reform forces should unite their voting strength and cast 
their ballots for the party that would grant their demands is a 
thought as old as the labor movement. It has not, however, 
been practically and effectively applied. The method now 
proposed offers the practical details for securing the desired 
union and making it an effective force. The plan embodies the 
pledging and enroiment of the reform voters and the selection, 
by means of the referendum, of specific demands to be made 
upon the various political organizations. 

More in detail, the plan is to start a crusade among the re- 
formers of the country asking each to sign a pledge of this 
nature: 

“Realizing the need for a formal, explicit, and tangible union 
of all progressive forces, if any great advanced reform is to be 
secured through political action, I promise to give my vote and 
my active support to any political party that shall incorporate 
in its platform and commit its candidates to the measure or 
measures selected by the membership of this league through a 
referendum vote, and that shall so construct its platform and 
select its nominees as not essentially and inevitably to obstruct 
the enactment into law and the effective enforcement or ad- 
ministration of the measure proposed.” 

These pledges would be collected at a general office and there 
recorded and filed. On a date sufficiently in advance of the 
holding of the party conventions to allow ample time to 
receive, canvass, announce, and formally present the result of 
the ballot, a referendum vote would be taken from all those 
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enrolled. The ballots sent out would contain the demands of 
the various schools of reform, and there would also be a blank 
space in which the voter could, if he so desired, write any de- 
mand omitted from the printed list. The voting would be by 
the proportional system, and each member would denote his 
first, second, and third choice, thereby almost positively assur- 
ing a majority vote for the measure selected. No measure 
that was already included in the platform of one of the two 
leading parties would be included in the list of reforms to be 
voted upon. The details for carrying out the program have 
all been carefully considered and are as perfect as is the ma- 
chinery of the best-managed business institution in the country. 
These details cannot be fully set forth here because of the space 
they would occupy. The work would be in the hands of a care- 
fully selected committee, representing every phase of the re- 
form movement, chosen in the first instance by the gentlemen 
appointed at the Buffalo Conference to put the plan into opera- 
tion. I have treated the subject here as it relates to national 
elections, or rather elections in which national platforms con- 
tain the issues, when candidates for President, Vice-President, 
and members of Congress are to be voted for. It is easily seen 
how the plan could also be employed advantageously in State 
and municipal elections. 

This plan would, in a sense, be a practical application of the 
principles of the referendum and of proportional voting. 
Through it the people could learn something of the practica- 
bility of these two reforms, which are so generally advocated. 
In fact, enlarged and almost unlimited opportunities would be 
afforded for educational work under the plan. There would be 
an incentive to extend agitation and education, for the be- 
lievers in each reform would strive to win as many recruits as 


possible. Thus every follower would become a leader—every 
believer an advocate. 


This plan does away with the necessity for troublesome or- 
ganizations, with their sometimes burdensome fees and quarrel- 
provoking official machinery. It will test the sincerity of every 
voter who says he holds “measures before men,” and “princi- 
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ples above party.” It will be opposed by “independents” who 
are seeking office; but we can spare them, and it is in cutting 
loose from all such that the reform movement of the country 
will free itself from the cause of most of its disagreements and 
practically all of its betrayers. 

“Not all of the labor and reform forces of the country will 
go into this new movement,” said one doubter at Buffalo. Un- 
fortunately, that is true. If all would at once accept the plan, 
its main feature would then be unnecessary, for we could secure 
the adoption of the whole string of demands at once; there 
would be enough of us to carry any election against all parties ; 
then a successful third party would be assured. But it is be- 
lieved that a million or more can be found who will codperate 
under the proposed plan, and that is enough—when the 
strength is used as intended. After the first victory is won the 
doubting, nerveless ones will fall over one another in their 
efforts to rush into the movement. 

“What if neither of the parties will grant the measure 
selected by your referendum vote?” asks one. It is hardly 
within the bounds of possibility that a million determined voters 
would be ignored by skilful party managers; but if ever such 
a thing should happen, our votes could be deposited as a pro- 
test under a plan arranged by the general committee, or we 
could refrain from voting altogether. In either event we 
would be in no worse position than we are now and have been 
in for many, many years; and when we knocked again the 
doors would fly open to us. 

There is the objector who says he “will not go to the old 
political machines for anything.” But, my dear sir, you must 
perforce go to them now, if you hope to get anything, and you 
haven’t any special claims, nor the power to enforce your de- 
mands if they are not willingly granted. 

“Yes, but they'll betray us!” 

I will admit that they have betrayed you time upon time, in 
the past; but that was because they didn’t fear you. There 
are two great influential factors in politics in this country—the 
vote and the dollar; and the greatest of these is the vote. The 
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votes, however, must be organized, and, so far as practicable, 
in evidence. By concentrating its principal force—money— 
capitalism has secured much that it wanted from politicians ; 
but it does not require much thought to understand that politi- 
cians without votes are of little service to anybody. You may 
talk as much as you please about the overpowering influence of 
money in politics, but the fact that the voters properly organ- 
ized and determined can defeat the corruption fund will remain 
unshaken. Moreover, under the influence of the plan herein 
proposed, the corruption fund, losing its power, will cease to 
be; for Money-bags will refuse to pay from his rich store for 
what he does not get. 

I have been told that reformers, especially workingmen, will 
not trust one another; that they will not work together har- 
moniously in such a movement as is proposed. Then, pray, 
what hope is there in a third party, where there is constant fric- 
tion over the selection of candidates for office and over party 
leadership? Those who have indorsed the plan under discus- 
sion believe that a vast majority of the people will trust one 
another, especially as all grounds for jealousy and suspicion 
will be removed. If, however, it is not possible to find a million 
good men in this country who will have confidence in one an- 
other, then all hope is lost, and we had better quit wasting our 
time talking and writing about reforming anything. 

The objection to the plan that was oftenest repeated at Buf- 
falo, though it was not brought up in the discussion of the sub- 
ject in the Conference, was that it would result in leading the 
reform forces into one of the old parties. To be more explicit, 
it was said that the Democratic party would, through the opera- 
tions of this plan, capture the independent voters of the country. 
Only one man, so far as I was able to learn, feared that it was 
a scheme in the interest of the Republican party, and that 
unhappy man’s friends told me they should ask for a commis- 
sion in lunacy as soon as they got him home. But why should 
several intelligent, honest persons have been so wrought up 
through fear that under the proposed plan the reformers of the 
country would be captured by the Democratic party? Let us 
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face this question bravely, not fearing to recognize the facts nor 
to speak the truth concerning them. 

In 1896 the platform and candidate of the New Democracy 
were distinct and radical advances over the platforms and can- 
didates presented to the voters by the two old parties since the 
days of Abraham Lincoln. As a consequence, the party third 
in numerical strength, the People’s party, accepted the candi- 
date, though it made a platform of its own, and most of the 
reformers of the country, waiving for the time the claims of 
their various parties, worked and voted for the success of that 
candidate. It is generally believed that, if the element that con- 
trolled the Democratic National Convention in 1896 controls 
the convention of 1900, a stili more radical platform will be 
adopted and the candidate of 1896 will be renominated. 
Whether they are aware of the influences or not, those who 
fear that the Democracy will absorb the reform voters are under 
the spell of the facts of 1896 and the probabilities of 1900. 
Therefore, it seems clear, in contravention of the attitude of 
opponents of the plan, that if the probabilities become realiza- 
tions and the independent, progressive forces remain as they 
now are, a majority of the voters who comprise these forces 
will as individuals again cooperate with the Bryan Democracy ; 
and the man who knows men doesn’t have to be told that the 
step from a second consecutive codperation to an affiliation is 
not a very long one. In other words, there is danger that the 
present independent voting forces may be drawn into the new 
Democratic party by its alluring declarations and candidates— 
the present honest intent of which I am not questioning; and 
it will take half a life-time of party conservatism, which is 
likely to follow a few victories, to make those who are still on 
earth independent voters again. It was to preserve the inde- 
pendent and radically progressive force and make it a power 
in urging not only the Democratic party but all parties forward 
—in 1900 and in the years that are to follow—that the plan 
adopted at Buffalo was presented. It is a bit singular that the 
opponents of the “old parties” appear to be blind to these truths 
when they are so clearly seen by men who are in sympathy with 
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the New Democracy and have given the “plan” consideration. 
To the credit of these latter it should be said that they boldly 
declare that when the time comes, “if it ever does,” that the 
ear of Democracy is deaf to the demands of the people, formally 
made, then the Democratic party will deserve defeat and should 
have it overwhelmingly. 

It is not a dream that the time may come when the two lead- 
ing parties will be rivals for the favor of a force in politics that 
intelligently decides what it wants and places the governing 
votes behind that decision. The idea is not new—though appli- 
cation in this way would be unique. For years the forces of 
capitalism controlled the two great parties by uniting for cer- 
tain measures at specific periods, backing their demand with 
contributions to campaign funds and other kinds of bribery. 
It has been possible for them to succeed in their devilish 
schemes because a majority of the voters were blind or indiffer- 
ent, and those who could see, and were aroused, divided and 
scattered their strength. 

It is believed that the plan indorsed at Buffalo will, if the 
earnest reformers of the country give it their support, change 
all this, and once more place the freeman with the ballot in his 
hand above the dollar, and secure, in the order of their selection, 
the changes in our system so much desired. Prejudice, intol- 


erance, and jealousy among reformers cannot defeat us. Only 

indifference and delay on the part of those who can see and 

are liberal in thought can stop the onward march toward bet- 

ter things. JoserpH R. BUCHANAN. 
New York. 





ACADEMIC FREEDOM. 
I. LIMITS IMPOSED BY RESPONSIBILITIES. 


HE editor of Tue ARENA asks me to comment upon the 
statement, which is reported to have been made at the 
Buffalo Conference, that “there is not a single institution of 
learning in this country in which the teaching of economics or 
sociology is not muzzled by the influence of wealth in the case 
of private endowments, or of partisan politics in the case of 
State universities.” 

Having taught economics and sociology for eighteen years 
in privately endowed institutions, I naturally feel in a measure 
competent to pass upon the pertinence of such an assertion. 
It will not be practicable to include in this comment evidences 
drawn from other experience than my own, but so far as my 
personal knowledge is an index of the facts it would be much 
nearer the truth to say that “there is not a privately endowed 
college or university in the United States in which the teaching 
of economics or sociology is muzzled by the influence of 
wealth.” Having had no personal experience with State uni- 
versities, I may properly confine my statements to the other 
class. 

With reference to alleged cases of interference with aca- 
demic freedom, of which only hearsay reports have reached 
me, I have yet to learn of the first instance in which the evi- 
dence presented seems to justify the rumor. My belief is that 
in most, if not all, of the cases quoted in support of charges 
like the one cited above, the facts would show either that aca- 
demic freedom was not in question at all, or if it was threatened 
it was by individuals only, not by authoritative action of a 
responsible body. This is not a denial that cases of another 
sort may have occurred. It is a denial that an authenticated 
case has ever come to my knowledge in connection with the 
non-State institutions. Within the range of my personal ac- 
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quaintance nothing has ever taken place that a reasonable man 
could represent as in any sense or degree a denial, limitation, or 
obstruction of academic freedom. More than that, I have yet 
to meet the first indication on the part of a board of trustees 
of any other policy with respect to academic freedom than that 
which is approved by the faculties themselves. 

The only explanation I can venture for the alleged Buffalo 
statement is that men who irdulge in such generalizations are 
either indifferent to the obligation of knowing the facts or they 
are playing fast and loose with very vaguely apprehended terms 
when they try to state the facts. Referring to the latter alter- 
native only, it would not be difficult to show that the conception 
of academic freedom which 1s betrayed by the charge in ques- 
tion is a pure hallucination. The sort of freedom demanded by 
implication does not exist anywhere in this world. Absolute 
freedom is a speculative abstraction which has no counterpart 
in reality. No man is free. We are simply free within the 
limits set by our responsibilities. I have a neighbor who is a 
judge. We think of his station as one of the freest in Ameri- 
can society. He was recently invited to deliver an address 
before the Bar Association. He told me that he was having 
great difficulty in selecting his subject. He said he would like 
to discuss one of several important questions of legal con- 
struction, but the principles involved might presently be raised 
in cases to be tried in his court, and he felt estopped from 
expressing an opinion in advance. Whether he was over-con- 
scientious need not be decided. The point to be illustrated is 
that, as Phillips Brooks used to say, “no man has a right to 
all of his rights.” The judge felt the limitations of his posi- 
tion. Our responsibilities always imply restrictions. From 
the valet and the butler, with their accountability for a certain 
minimum of deportment while on duty, to the President of the 
United States, with a thousand shades of obligation not due 
from a private citizen, we one and all have freedom simply up 
to the limits imposed by our responsibilities. 

Professors in colleges and universities are no exception to 
this rule. If anybody imagines that in academic halls an abso- 
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lute freedom may reign, while the rest of the world has to get 
along with freedom limited by responsibility, he may at least 
be pronounced naive. The university professor is responsible 
in the first place to the whole body of thought which has been 
accumulated in the department of knowledge in which he 
works. The scientist is not free to talk as he might if there 
had been no Bacon, and Newton, and Darwin. The philoso- 
pher is not free to think as he might if certain work had not 
been done for him by Plato and Descartes and Kant. The 
economist is not free to speculate as he might if Adam Smith 
and Ricardo and Mill had not thought through some things in 
advance. The professor is bound to discipline his self-esteem 
into decent respect for previous thought, and into reasonable 
humility in the presence of unsolved problems in his field. He 
is responsible further to his colleagues. Among men whose 
specialties are as far apart as geology and poetry, or biology 
and jurisprudence, there are certain implicit standards of 
sobriety and sanity. A university man would be callous indeed 
if his association with specialists of the many types represented 
by a university faculty did not broaden his view and temper any 
native disposition to be hasty and narrow in his mental proc- 
esses. Every rightly constituted university man is conscious 
that there are conventionalities in the republic of letters which 
he has no right to disregard. 

The professor is responsible again to his students. His busi- 
ness is to develop in them first and foremost intellectual integ- 
rity and morality. Knowledge is secondary. Right intel- 
lectual conduct is primary. Knowledge and wisdom follow. 
The first duty of the professor is to be to the extent of his ability 
an example of the kind of character which it is his function to 
cultivate in his students. Whatever his other deficiencies, he 
should be above suspicion of intellectual irresponsibility. 
Lastly, the professor is responsible to the public. A part of 
the return which it is his duty to render for his support is the 
most mature and candid sort of judgment possible upon all 
subjects that fall within his competence. He has no right to 
speak professionally unless he has earned the right to his 
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thought and the utterance of it by loyal use of the mental proc- 
esses necessary to justify conclusions. This, then, is the reality 
corresponding with the phrase “academic freedom.” To some 
minds it may appear to be the freedom of a strait-jacket. 
Every right-thinking man knows that this is the only freedom 
possible under a régime of reason. 

In the exercise of his academic freedom the professor is 
bound to assure himself first that he has all the facts available, 
and, second, that he has placed those facts in their actual rela- 
tions to the whole body of truth in which they belong. For 
instance, suppose he ascertains that trusts are diminishing the 
number of commercial travelers. It would be a very unscien- 
tific performance if he should thereupon proclaim that trusts 
are an abomination. It may be that commercial travelers are 
as much on trial as the trusts. It is quite possible that the part 
of the commercial traveler in business is overdone. The gen- 
eral welfare, not the trust nor the commercial traveler, must 
be the measure of social good and bad. One fact does not 
make a truth. The truth may be square contradiction of the 
face value of many facts. The university professor is so placed 
that he cannot easily see facts that tend to confirm the social 
claims of one interest without at the same time seeing the facts 
that present the counter claims of other interests. He is con- 
sequently not free to be fractional in his judgments. He is not 
free to be an ex-parte advocate. He does not hold a roving 
commission as a special pleader for detached interests. It is 
his business to represent the public mind as far as possible in 
formulating rightly proportioned general truth, and then in 
pointing out its application to all parts of society. 

Certain free lances in the field of economics and sociology 
cannot understand why their tactics are not adopted—why their 
vagaries are not accepted and made the program of instruction 
in the universities. They can account for it only on the sup- 
position that wealth “muzzles” the professors. If they would 
say that wealth “hypnotizes” the professors, there might be 
more plausibility in the figure of speech. Probably no profes- 
sor of economics or socioiogy in the United States is so sure 
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of himself that he can get along without occasional self-exam- 
inations as to whether he actually does give undue weight in 
his calculations to the arguments that tend to support wealth 
interests as against other social interests. I fancy that if the 
whole truth were known more professors of sociology and 
economics are hypnotized by poverty than by wealth. Their 
sympathy with the hardships and the hopes of the poorest and 
weakest disturbs the even balance of their judgment oftener 
than their deference to wealth warps their opinions. After all 
their purgings of soul, the explanation that the professors them- 
selves find of their failure to satisfy the agitators is that they 
cannot possibly think the things that their critics would have 
them teach. Their conclusions will not run in the same chan- 
nels with those of the intellectual sans culottes. That they are 
“muzzled,” however, is as far from the truth as it would be to 
allege the same thing of the astronomers, because they prefer 
the Copernican to the Koreshite conception of the universe, or 
of the Shakespearian commentators, because they do not adopt 
Ignatius Donnelly as their standard of criticism. 

When society selects men to run stationary engines, or to 
sail ships, or to drive automobiles, or to compound prescrip- 
tions, or to serve on the police force, or to practise medicine, 
or to send telegraphic messages, or to bake bread, or even to 
remove garbage, it insists upon more or less careful examina- 
tion of their fitness for their work. For similar reasons the 
machinery for selecting professors tends to choice of men who 
by training, by temperament, and by conviction are likely to 
recognize their responsibilities and to act accordingly. The 
reason why college professors, as a rule, are moderate rather 
than extreme, conservative rather than radical, measured rather 
than intemperate in their thought and speech, is not that they 
are “muzzled” by wealth or anything else, but that these quali- 
ties represent the professors’ own response to what seem to 
them the appropriate requirements of their profession. 

But the statement to which we are referring amounts to a 
charge that boards of trustees are intolerant and bigoted rich 
men, or their tools, who force professors of economics and 
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sociology to teach their views or nothing. So far as my per- 
sonal knowledge goes this imputation is so wide of the mark 
that it is not even good caricature. Boards of trustees are the 
authorized representatives of all those interests to which pro- 
fessors are responsible. They have a function in preserving 
the true balance among academic influences as constant and as 
essential as that of the professors. If the boards of trustees 
of certain institutions that I might name should set in motion 
their prerogative of reasonable limitation in the case of cer- 
tain irresponsibles, they would deserve well of the friends of 
education and of public intelligence. The most matter-of- 
course action of that sort would doubtless be trumpeted abroad 
as an infringement of academic freedom. In reality it would 
no more teach genuine freedom than flushing the Chicago 
sewers would threaten the right of suffrage. 

The uninitiated might easily infer, from the representations 
of self-appointed guardians of academic freedom, that trustees 
and professors have to each other very much the relation of 
General Weyler to the “reconcentrados.” My own experience 
is probably not exceptional, and from such means of observa- 
tion as I have enjoyed the usual feeling of professors toward 
their trustees is rather that of sincere esteem and confidence. 
Boards of trustees are in the final appeal the responsible judges 
of the qualifications of professors, although, as every university 
man knows, this function is regularly delegated, and is dis- 
charged directly by boards of trustees only in the rarest in- 
stances. In the nature of the case there must be some last 
resort upon such questions, unless the principle of university 
administration is to be anarchy. Every university man recog- 
nizes his accountability in principle to the judgment of the 
board of trustees about his qualifications for his work. So far 
are trustees from exercising their power arbitrarily, however, 
that in practise they show extreme reluctance about using it at 
all, or even about indirect implication that its use may ever be 
necessary. This loyalty to the principle of academic freedom 
even operates as a self-imposed limitation upon trustees them- 
selves in social intercourse with members of faculties under 
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their oversight. In cases of intimacy on all other subjects, 
trustees will instinctively avoid trenching upon the territory in 
which professors may have to pass judgment. To avoid any 
possible misconstruction of personal views as a limit of official 
wishes about professors’ opinions, trustees of the type that I 
am acquainted with exercise a restraint over themselves in 
friendly intercourse with professors that they would not think 
of with their other acquaintances. 

The changes are frequently rung upon the assertion that 
professors are simply the hired spokesmen of the rich men who 
endow our institutions. If the people who make this charge 
would follow it to its logical end they would find that they are 
crediting these same rich men with some remarkable incon- 
sistencies in thinking. Either they do not hold the view of 
economics and sociology attributed to them, or they tangle 
themselves up unaccountably when they speak through their 
alleged mouthpieces. If the rich men have hired the professors 
as their personal or class representatives, they have not dis- 
played their usual sagacity in spending their money. The fact 
is that university professors are foreordained by the very nature 
of their training to take views of current economic and soci- 
ological questions different from those likely to be entertained 
by men engaged in the active conduct of business. The pro- 
fessors may not be wholly right, but they are bound to see 
things from a different angle from that at which they present 
themselves to the business man. The men who endow colleges 
are not ignorant of this. If they were bigoted, and intolerant, 
and unwilling that the truth should come out, they would use 
their money in other ways. They are not the sort of men to 
surrender their own conclusions simply because a professor 
reaches other conclusions. Neither are they the sort of men 
who want to gag the professors until they are willing to speak 
as rich men dictate. They want the truth to be known. They 
want the professors to think at their level best. All they ask 
of the professors is that they will devote their energies to find- 
ing out and publishing the truth as it appears from the stand- 
point of universal interests, and without fear or favor. They 
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want the professors to use their opportunities for perfectly dis- 
interested research and reflection. They do not pledge them- 
selves to accept the professors’ results, but they believe it is a 
good thing to have men investigating problems of human affairs 
from the point of vantage, apart from distracting personal 
interests, which the professor is enabled to occupy. They 
sometimes exercise an altogether wonderful degree of patience 
when professors are saying things that from the business man’s 
point of view must seem inexcusable. So far as my knowledge 
goes, if professors of economics and sociology have ever failed 
to teach what they believed to be true, the fault has been their 
own, and they have kept their own secret. Such failures, if 
there have been any, cannot be charged upon the illiberality 
of boards of trustees, or of the men who have furnished endow- 
ments. 

The truth about the situation enforces diametrically opposite 
propositions. The professors cf economics and sociology in 
our leading colleges and universities obviously do not hold and 
teach views of social rights and duties that completely cor- 
respond with business traditions. However the economists 
may abstract industrial relations from other human interests 
for scientific purposes, the economists to-day almost invariably 
see our economic institutions at last in an ethical setting that 
calls for very significant revisions of business conceptions. 
This is the case to a still greater extent with the sociologists. 
The professors do not duplicate the views attributed to the rich 
men who endow universities. On the contrary, they are work- 
ing out ideas that may very fundamentally modify many con- 
ceptions now prevalent in the business world. The salient fact, 
therefore, is the generosity of rich men toward all this academic 
work, of the ultimate value of which they must often be very 
incredulous. Yet instead of muzzling it, or indirectly dis- 
couraging it, their toleration might be taken as an edifying 
example by professors themselves. It would frequently raise 


the standard in vogue among scientific men in their dealings 
with one another. 


If there is any board of trustees in this country that muzzles 
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a professor of economics or sociology in the interest of wealth, 
I do not know the institution which it controls. From my 
personal knowledge of conditions of instruction in those sub- 
jects, I should at once suspect that a professor who demands 
more liberty than he enjoys probably wants a sort of liberty to 
which he has no right. To my mind, one of the most conspicu- 
ous evidences that American rich men are not the enemies of 
humanity that we would suppose from many of the descrip- 
tions, is their loyal support of institutions whose ideals and 
traditions are distinctly different from those of pure business. 
They show by this that they are not opposed to truth and light, 
even when it tends to impeach their own opinions and to chal- 
lenge some of their views about socia! relations. They are 
opposed to partialism posing as science. They are opposed to 
narrowness parading itself as judicial authority. They are 
opposed to prejudice and misrepresentation and partizanship 
in positions where open-mindedness and precision and balance 
are prerequisites. Without any disrespect to American pro- 
fessors it may be said that we are not invariably such paragons 
of good judgment that it would be an unpardonable sin in 
business men to criticize us much more frequently and severely 
than they do. We should be finical and childish if we resented 
failures of rich men to accept our views on demand, and it 
would be a curious pleading of the baby act if we should vir- 
tually deny their freedom of thought and speech in order to 
save our own. 

This outcry about violation of academic freedom is a me- 
chanically manufactured alarm. Those trustees of whom I 
may speak from personal knowledge have always maintained 
an attitude toward the professors responsible to them which 
contradicts every detail expressed or implied in the Buffalo 
charge. The American professor whose digestion is good and 
who has escaped brain-fag has all the freedom that he wants. 
He knows that he could not have more without resorting to 
license that would place him among social quacks. He is 
bound to be an offense to the violent partizans on both sides of 
questions because he is likely to see things along the median 
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lines, rather than in a perspective that is all extremes and no 
center. He is never to be counted on for very satisfactory aid 
and comfort to faddists of any sort. He is not likely to be 
enthusiastic about any of the specifics which his more ardent 
friends call upon him to believe in as the hope of society. He 
is not supposed by himself to be the one perfect character in an 
imperfect world. He believes, however, that his division of 
labor is important, and that he will do his work best by cultiva- 
ting the qualities of the investigator and the counselor rather 
than those of the political rough-rider. 

Among responsible Americans none are freer than the uni- 
versity professor. The Buffalo tale of woe does not represent 
him. He is not whining for sympathy. He has all the chance 
he can use. If he does not fill his place man-fashion nobody 
is to blame but himself. He is usually attending to business, 
under spur of a sufficiently stimulating ambition to do his part 
so well that he will deserve the respect of all his fellow-citizens. 

ALBION W. SMALL. 

The University of Chicago. 


2-8-8008 ~-8-O 8: 


lI. NECESSITY OF AN INDEPENDENT SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS. 


THE history of the world may be searched in vain for any 
instance of harm to humanity or to any people resulting from 
the exercise of the fullest intellectual liberty. Freedom of 
speech never yet wrecked a nation, although attempts to sup- 
press it have more than once resulted in disaster. Freedom of 
thought has never yet put Right in jeopardy, nor has the 
fullest liberty of the press beeri anything but an aid to the or- 
derly and progressive development of man in all that pertains 


to social and individual welfare. A cause that is essentially 
unsound cannot be more certainly destroyed than by inviting 
its advocates to the arena of popular discussion. By their own 
utterances they then will be destroyed, while under suppression 
of discussion their error would thrive in the atmosphere of 
secret conspiracy. The men who continually strive for the 
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1epression of intellectual liberty in the press, the pulpit, and 
the colleges must either be cognizant of these facts—for they 
are readily deducible from kistory—or they. must be ignorant 
of them. If the latter, their ignorance is so crass that their 
pretension to authority over the thoughts and utterances of in- 
telligent men can only be regarded as an example of the brutal 
and stupid insolence of irresponsible wealth. But if they have 
read the lessons of history aright, they know that the fullest 
intellectual liberty in college class-rooms, in the pulpit, and in 
editorial rooms means the certain triumph of right and the 
assured overthrow of wrong. If, then, they still, systematically 
and relentlessly, apply the gag, it is a confession that they profit 
by vested wrongs, that their fortunes and their power are 
founded upon injustice, and that they fear the truth because it 
would dethrone them. 


In 1781, King Louis XVI. of France was sitting with his 
queen and Mme. Campan attentively reading the manuscript 
of a new comedy—“The Marriage of Figaro.” Authority in 


France had never seemed more firmly fixed—nor had the 
Bastile ever been more populous. It was a day of the most 
perfect legal provisions for suppressing the expression of 
thought. Plays, pamphlets, songs, and books were all subject 
to the censorship, and behind the censor stood open the door 
of the dungeon. Yet never has such a volume of “seditious” 
literature been issued, nor has ever the attack upon the status 
quo equaled in vigor or in generalship that led by the men who 
then had imprisonment or exile staring them in the face. 
Beaumarchais’s comedy was brimful of insidious thrusts at the 
governmental evils of the day. One paragraph especially, 
Mme. Campan tells us, excited the ire of the King: 

“A question arises concerning the nature of riches,” says 
Figaro, “and as you do not need to have a thing in order to 
talk about it, I, who have not a penny, write on the value of 
money and its net product. Presently from the inside of a 
cab I see the drawbridge of a prison let down for me, and 
leave as I go in both hope and liberty behind.” 

Hearing these words, Louis XVI. bounded to his feet, white 
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with rage. To send for his minister of justice and make inquiry 
whether it were really true that so wanton and unjust an abuse 
of the power summarily to imprison Frenchmen was common? 
Not at all. His thought was not to open the Bastile, but to 
close the theater. 

“It is detestable. It shall never be played,” he cried. “Not 
to have the production of this play a dangerous piece of incon- 
sistency we should have to destroy the Bastile. This man 
makes sport of everything that should be respected in a gov- 
ernment.” 

How natural it sounds, even after more than a century! 
“This man makes sport of everything that should be respected. 
Silence him.” So he was silenced—for the time; but the 
Bastile came down nevertheless. 

To-day, in our own land, some men in college class-rooms 
have attacked certain things which the oligarchs of monopoly 
declare should be respected. Again the cry comes from those 
who wield despotic power, “Silence them!” Boards of col- 
lege trustees have been compliant too often. The irritating 
critics are silenced. But for how long? Will the command 
of capitalism prove more enduring than the decree of the 
French king? Can the structure of monopoly endure assaults 
that shattered the Bastile? 

Priests and princes, emperors, kings, dictators, sultans— 
the possessors of power, under whatever name and in all ages 
—have striven to repress freedom of thought and of speech. 
They have established their inquisitions, their Star Chambers, 
and their censorships, and then, arrogantly elate with their 
success in resisting the irresistible, have died and been forgot- 
ten—themselves, their dynasties, and their beliefs—while the 
ideas they thought to kill and the teachings they thought sup- 
pressed have risen immortal, have affected men’s thoughts and 
daily actions in all parts of the world, and have won acceptance 
on every hand, so that men now wonder that any reasoning 
being in the shape of man should ever have thought them 
revolutionary. The radicalism of one age is the conservatism 
of the ensuing generation. To-day teachers are being disci- 
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plined for giving expression to that which the professor of 
twenty years hence will be regarded as imbecile to deny. Look 
back but a scant half century. In 1858 the college professor 
who dared to teach the inherent right of all men, regardless of 
race or color, to be free had short shift in most colleges, South 
or North. Of such a one, supposing he insisted on his “aca- 
demic freedom,” it would have been speedily discovered that 
he really did not attract quite as many students as the trustees 
had expected; or that the financial state of the college com- 
pelled retrenchment by the abolition of his department; or he 
might be looked upon as a political professor, obviously work- 
ing in the interests of a new and revolutionary party given over 
to abolition and Lincolnism; and his discharge would then be 
pointed to proudly as evidence of the determination of the trus- 
tees to take the college out of politics. In some way or other, 
be sure, he would have been dismissed and for some plausible 
reason. Academic freedom? Oh, that would not have been 
in issue at all—the faculty and most of the professors who re- 
mained would assure the public. The difficulty would have 
been that the offending professor was an “intellectual sans 
culotte,’ an “economic free-lance,” and an “irresponsible.” 
Doubtless there were in that day college professors quite as 
certain that there was no interference with the right of their 
colleagues to teach what they would on the slavery subject, as 
Professor Smal! is sure to-day there is no interference with the 
freedom of the teacher of economics and sociology. 

Nevertheless, the anti-slavery professor in 1858 encoun- 
tered the same antagonism that confronts the professor of 
economics who to-day preaches emancipation from the new 
slavery of corrupt capitalism and corporate aggression. And 
then as now, no doubt, out of the institution most distrusted for 
its subservience to the forces of corrupt wealth would have 
come a professor ready to say that to fouch on such a subject 
as slavery was to violate “a conventionality in the republic of 
letters which he has no right to disregard.” 


To the priests, princes, dictators, sultans, kings, and what- 
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not of vanished ages, and of other lands, has succeeded now, in 
this nation, a new power, not less arrogant, oppressive, or wan- 
ton than they. Capitalism, operating through the corporation 
and the trust, buttressed by special privileges fraudulently 
gained and corruptly held, has created and maintains among 
a majority of our people a wage slavery more brutal in some 
of its manifestations than the old chattel slavery, and, among 
a smaller and more comfortable class, a condition of industrial 
and financial dependence further removed from true freedom 
than was the relation of the feudal vassal to his lord. 

Is this assertion untrue? 

“Execrably so,” respond the spokesmen of the New Despot- 
ism. 

“Let us argue it fairly then,” say the assailants. “We are 
ready to meet your arguments in the press, in the pulpit, and 
above all in the college class-room, where the youth of the land 
—the generation that must in the end see justice done between 
us—may hear and learn the truth. All we ask is that the truth 
be discovered and preached. Come, let us argue together.” 

“What! Argue with a beggarly lot of intellectual sans 
culottes!’” exclaims the New Despotism. “I know a better plan 
than that. Get out of my colleges. I endow them and I shall 
select the conventions of letters that may not be disregarded. 
Get out of my newspaper offices. Don’t I control advertising? 
You, fellow, there in the pulpit, preaching about the Golden 
Rule in business! Who pays the pew-rent here, I’d like to 
know? What this church needs is more gospel and less poli- 
tics in the pulpit. Argue with you? Not much. Get off the 
earth!” 

Thus, colloquially, and not courteously like Professor Small, 
does the New Despotism meet the appeal for free speech and 
intellectual liberty. Some of the attributes of the old despot- 
ism are lacking, it is true. The rack and the dungeon 
have gone out of vogue, but discipline by starvation is still 
within the power of the despot. If irreverent critics cannot be 
exiled, they can at least have all opportunities for the pursuit 
of their professions closed against them. It is that method 
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which has been applied to the college teachers who have 
offended the ruling powers. It is that weapon which has been 
raised against Professor Edward W. Bemis, who mortally 
offended the Standard Oil conspirators; against Professor 
Commons, who justly earned the hostility of the trusts and 
monopolistic corporations; and against President Will and 
Professors Parsons and Ward, who in the State Agricultural 
College of Kansas were filling the minds and hearts of their 
students with hope of a new and higher order of society, in 
which there should be more of justice and less of special privi- 
lege—more of Christ and less of Cain. The heavy hand of 
the New Despotism fell on all these as it had fallen on others 
before them. 


There is seldom a place in an American college for a teacher 
who takes advanced ground on any question relating to the 
distribution of wealth or the destruction of monopoly. Such a 
leader and teacher of men as the late Henry George might 
have been able to influence thought in a score of lands, and to 
count his followers by hundreds of thousands; yet no American 
college would have dared to give him a class-room and freedom 
to teach, even though at the same time an “orthodox” economist 
—not a sans culotte—might be installed in an adjacent room 
to controvert his doctrines. In the vast majority of our pri- 
vately endowed institutions the teachings upon controverted 
questions of public interest must be subjected to some such test 
as this: 

Colleges are supported by endowments ; 

Endowments proceed from the capitalistic class ; 


Therefore, nothing obnoxious to the capitalistic class shall 
be taught in this college. 


Of course, so bald and frank a statement of motive cannot be 
expected from those whose duty it becomes to warn the teachers 
themselves against plain speaking. A recent letter from the 
secretary of the University of Chicago to the members of the 
faculty will furnish for other college officials seeking to shackle 
their professors an admirable literary model. I venture to 
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quote two paragraphs of it, thinking that it has peculiar per- 
tinence as emanating from the constituted authorities ot that 
college, which employs Professor Small and his optimism: 


“While it is the privilege of every member of the university to enter- 
tain whatscever opinion he may choose concerning controverted ques- 
tions of public interest and to express that opinion in any proper way 
and on any proper occasion, it is nevertheless desirable that great care 
should be taken to avoid involving the university even by implication 
in such controverted matters. 

“All actions and expressions of opinions on stich subjects should be 
scrupulously disassociated from all university relations so far as possi- 
ble, that by such scrupulous regard for the good standing of the uni- 
versity in the opinion of all classes real freedom of speech and of action 
will be promoted.” 

If this is not equivalent to a command to all professors that 
they ignore in their classes matters of vital political and eco- 


nomic importance, then it has no meaning whatsoever. 


It does not appear to be essential at this date and in this 
magazine to go over in detail the cases which showed the wide- 
spread tendency in American colleges to abridge academic free- 
dom. The existence of the evil is generally admitted. The 
question of a remedy is the all-important one now. Professors 
of liberal views have been silenced or ejected from college facul- 
ties in sufficient numbers to prove the case against the colleges. 
The question is, “What are you going to do about it?’—an 
interrogation that Might is constantly putting to Right. 

At the recent Buffalo Conference an effort was made to 
answer this query. In caucus and in open meeting the situation 
in the colleges was discussed with the utmost freedom, the 
debate being participated in by many men still holding college 
chairs and even college presidencies. As a result, the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted without a dissenting vote: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Conference that immediate 
steps be taken for the establishment of a school of economic research 
and instruction. 

“The purpose of this school shall be: 

“First—To afford an opportunity to men of capacity, training, and 
recognized ability in economics to make scientific investigations into the 


important social or economic phenomena of the day which affect our 
national, State, and municipal life and our individual liberty. 
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“Second—To afford to the people opportunity to enjoy, at a cost 
within the reach of all, the benefit of unrestricted scientific, earnest, and 
patriotic education in the field of economics, sociology, and politics. 

“Third—To disseminate among the people, through the press, the 
lecture-platform, the churches, and every other means of reaching and 
affecting public opinion, the truth—that truth which, because of its 
certain and fatal antagonism to all the forces of oppression, injustice, 
and spoliation is now denied a hearing in most of our colleges, some- 
times excluded from the columns of newspapers, and too often given 
but a scant and grudging recognition in the Church. 

“To accomplish these purposes we ask the codperation and support 
of the members of this Conference, and of earnest and sympathetic 
people the world over. For the maintenance of the College and the 
effective prosecution of its work during the next two years, it will be 
necessary to have subscribed a sum of not less than $20,000 a year, 
payable in such methods and by such instalments as the committee in 
charge shall deem wisest; and to this end this Conference invites sub- 
scriptions, not only from friends here present, but from friends of 
intellectual liberty the world over.” 


To give effect to the resolutions, Mr. Carl Vrooman, of Kan- 
sas, who was in the chair, selected an organization committee 


made up of the following gentlemen: Edwin D. Mead and 
George F. Washburn, Boston; George H. Shibley and Willis 
J. Abbot, New York; Dr. C. F. Taylor, Philadelphia; John W. 
Breidenthal and C. B. Hoffman, Kansas. The last two gentle- 
men were members of the Board of Regents of the Kansas 
Agricultural College, which was recently “reorganized” for 
political purposes purely. At the same meeting subscriptions 
amounting to almost $20,000 were announced. 

This committee has been busily engaged on the preliminary 
work of organization, and in a few weeks announcement of the 
active work of the college may be expected. A large and 
representative Board of Regents has been selected. Arrange- 
ments have been perfected with distinguished college professors 
for active or associate membership in the faculty. Among the 
former class it is permissible to name at this time Professors 
Bemis, Commons, Parsons, and Ward, and President Will. 
The publication bureau has been organized and methods deter- 
mined for securing publicity for the work of the faculty in the 
line of individual research—a most important feature of the 
educational plan. The details of a method for teaching eco- 
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nomics and sociology through correspondence have been care- 
fully elaborated, and that department may be expected to repre- 
sent the most efficient part of the work. Subjects of current 
economic or political importance have been assigned to indi- 
vidual members of the faculty for scientific investigation, and 
work in this line is already in progress. 

It is pertinent here to correct certain misstatements that have 
gained wide currency in the press. This college is not designed 
in any sense to be a “‘socialist” college or to conduct a “socialist” 
propaganda. It is true that most of its professors have taken 
advanced ground on so much of the socialist program as is 
involved in a wider ownership and direction by the State of 
public utilities and natural monopolies. But the essence of 
this project—its whole reason for existence—is a protest 
against that narrowness in educational ideas which would deny 
to any school of economic thought a full hearing in college 
class-rooms. I do not overstate the case when I say that, 
while most if not all the men associated in this movement are 
in favor of a very considerable extension of the functions of 
the State, they would welcome the establishment by believers 
in the laissez-faire theory of government of a chair devoted to 
the advocacy of that doctrine. Few if any are single-taxers, 
yet a chair devoted to the defense of that system of political 
economy which Henry George so eloquently enunciated will 
find a welcome place in this school of free economic research 
and instruction. For this school there would be no place if 
there were any considerable, any discernible, number of estab- 
lished colleges ready to do as much for free discussion and un- 
trammeled teaching. Its establishment has not been under- 
taken until after a painstaking search for some such existing 
refuge for academic freedom; but, while Professor Small can 
find no place where it is menaced, we can find no place where it 
has been permitted to exist. The evil against which this school 
is designed to be a protest has attracted attention in lands other 
than ours; and I cannot do better than to close this article 
with an expression of enlightened English professional opinion 
on the menace to academic freedom in the United States. Pro- 
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fessor H. S. Foxwell, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, writing 
some months ago upon this subject to an American correspond- 
ent, said: 


“Tt is difficult for us to understand the situation in the United States 
with regard to university professors. The disclosures recently made as 
to tyranny of the money power in the universities caused a great sensa- 
tion here. The Spectator, one of our most respected and independent 
weekly reviews, seems to have been astounded at the state of things 
revealed. It wrote a remarkable article on the subject, pointing out the 
national danger inherent in such tyranny, and concluding by expressing 
the belief that it must lead to social revolution. . . . Our people 
cannot understand how you can sit down quietly under this poisoning 
of the springs of national life. There is no heritage we prize more 
highly or guard more jealously than English freedom of thought and 
speech. We tolerate at our universities any caprice, any eccentricity— 
even some degree of incompetency—rather than tamper with the liberty 
of professors. They are in fact absolutely independent. Like our 
judges, they hold their chairs for life and good conduct. 

“I must honestly say that, in the face of such proceedings as the 
censure of these professors by the moneyed interest and one or two 
similar pieces of news which have reached me, I begin to think that 
your boasted freedom is something of an imposture. Such things could 
not be done in despotic Germany or Russia. I could wish nothing 
better in the interest of bimetallism than for such an outrage to be 
attempted here. University men of all views, who rule the country in 
Parliament ani the Cabinet, would rise as one man against such an 
abuse. The working class would at once lose their trust in our honor 
and impartiality: a trust which does much to weld the nation together.” 


WILLIs J. Assor. 


New York. 





THE SWAMIS IN AMERICA. 


HE order of the Sannyasin, of whom the Swami (master) 
Vivekananda* was the first to appear in this country, is 
the most ancient order of monks in the world. Max Miller 
speaks of them as known before the rise of Buddhism. In the 
Bhagavad-gita (v. 3) we read: “He is to be known as a 
Sannyasin who does not hate and does not love anything.” 
To-day there are thousands of them in India, many who have 
passed directly from the student life into that of the spiritual 
man, taking the vows of poverty, chastity, and homelessness. 
In their long ocher robe, with staff and alms-bowl, they wander 
barefoot from village to village. Children are taught to read, 
the sick are cared for, the people are shown better habits of life, 
and the profound philosophies of the Vedanta are taught. In 
India, religion and philosophy are one. They have no organi- 
zation, as we understand the word. They have no monasteries. 
They hold no property. It is a voluntary, undogmatized 
brotherhood, with recognized freedom of thought. The true 
Sannyasin may be said to represent no religion. His religion 
is a life-—a realization; it is not a theory. The Jewish proph- 
ets living in lowly places; John the Baptist, crying in the 
wilderness; Jesus of Nazareth, who had not where to lay his 
head ;—these were but living the life of a Sannyasin. Literally, 
“Sannyasin” means saint. 

Formerly, the status of a Sannyasin implied to the Hindu 
years of discipline—first as a student, then as a householder or 
married man. After a period of fulfilling these duties he re- 
tires from the world to the forest, performing certain exercises, 
and is often accompanied by his wife and children. The fourth 
and last stage implies a complete surrender of worldly inter- 
ests. He has no fixed habitation. He lives alone and becomes 
a Rishi—seer of truth. Max Miller tells us “the Buddhist re- 


*Vivekananda: Sanskrit, Ananda—bliss; Viveka—discrimination. 
[See frontispiece. ] 
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volt was mainly based on the fact that if spiritual freedom was 
the highest goal on earth it was a mistake to wait for it till the 
very end of life, and the Buddhists declined to pass through 
the years of discipline.” 

The Sannyasin for thousands of years has wandered barefoot 
through India and sat cross-legged under a tree to teach the 
people. When on the platform of the World’s Parliament of 
Religions, at Chicago, the Sannyasin, Swami Vivekananda, of 
Calcutta, India, stood, for the first time, to address an audience, 
the thrill of a broader view, a quickened spirit, was not alone 
his. Surrounded by the chosen representatives of the world’s 
faiths, facing an audience of four thousand people, few who 
remember the power, the force, the eloquence of his words that 
morning knew that he was delivering his first public lecture in 
English—and standing. The ability shown by Vivekananda at 
this time made him an object of interest, and during the winter 
of 1893 he was invited to give a series of lectures on secular 
subjects in this country. (No Hindu monk takes money for 
religious teachings.) He did so, with marked success. The 
following winter he lectured in New York and Brooklyn under 
the auspices of a company of liberal men and women calling 
themselves the Vedanta Society. This organization has done 
a good work since 1894, sustaining a teacher and giving a 
course of eighty lectures during the winter months. It is now 
recognized as a growingly important factor in the thought- 
movement of the day. 

The evident influence of what Max Miller calls the dialogic 
process on many current reports with regard to the Sannyasins 
in this country makes one wish to emphasize the fact that a 
monk has no caste. Brahman, Kshatriya (warrior caste), 
Sudras, are all represented. Vivekananda was a Kshatriya; 
his successor in this country, Saradananda,* isa Brahman. A 
monk may eat of any food, in any company, in any country. 
He is above caste. 

Miss Sarah J. Farmer conceived the idea of continuing at 


*Saradananda—Bliss in wisdom. [See frontispiece.] 
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Greenacre Inn, Eliot, Maine, the movement inaugurated at 
Chicago, and forming a center there during the summer months 
for the study of the points of contact—the sympathy to be 
found between the thought-movements of the world. In 1894, 
the first year of this movement, seventeen different faiths were 
represented. Vivekananda lectured there for two weeks; and 
his successor in this country, Swami Saradananda, delivered 
his first public speech in America in July, 1896, at Greenacre, 
on the banks of the Piscataqua. He continued to lecture dur- 
ing the summer months at the Greenacre School of Compara- 
tive Religion, which was held apart from the lecture-course, 
with Dr. Lewis G. Janes as director. The next winter Mrs. 
Ole Bull opened her house at Cambridge, Mass., and a series 
of conferences were held there, also under the direction of Dr. 
Janes. Saradananda gave a course of lectures on the Vedanta 
philosophy. It is stated in the circulars of both schools that 
the motif is comparative study, and that the representatives of 
different views make no attempt at the “propaganda of doc- 
trines.” 

During the following winter Saradananda spent several 
months in Cambridge and in New York City, lecturing under 
the auspices of the Vedanta Society. In 1898 he returned to 
India, and the same winter his successor, Swami Abhedananda* 
lectured at Mott Memorial Hall, in New York, and through 
the summer at Greenacre. During the last season he has given 
at Assembly Hall, in the Associated Charities Building, eighty 
lectures on the Vedanta philosophy to large and intelligent 
audiences. 

Swami Vivekananda, when in this country, initiated three 
persons into the order of the Sannyasin. The robe worn by 
its members typifies the fire of knowledge that will burn away 
ignorance and impurities. When a man renounces worldly 
ambitions and becomes a Sannyasin he is regarded by the 


Hindu as having been born again, and a new name is given to 


him. This is a custom common to many orders of monks. 


*Abhedananda—Bliss in unity. [See frontispiece.] 
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In 1886 a remarkable Hindu teacher died—Sri Ramakrishna. 
During the latter years of his life there gathered about him a 
company of about twenty young men and boys, most of them 
educated at the Calcutta University. He was himself an un- 
educated Brahman, but with such rare spiritual powers that 
to-day he is regarded by many Hindus as one of the Saviors— 
the great teachers of mankind. He lived in a garden, eight 
miles from Calcutta. Men of all faiths came to him to be 
taught—Jews, Parsees, Mohammedans, Jains, bond and free. 
He recognized no sect, no caste. When pressed to take bodily 
rest he would say, “I would suffer all sorts of bodily pains if 
by so doing I could bring one single soul to freedom and salva- 
tion.” Max Miiller tells us that he practised many different 
religions, even Mohammedanism, believing them different ways 
to the same goal, and arriving always at their highest purposes. 
He saw Jesus in a vision, and for days he could speak and think 
of nothing but Jesus and his love. 

Such a man was the Guru (spiritual teacher) of the Vedant- 
ists who have come to this country. Many of the boys who 
were drawn to Ramakrishnattrept secretly from their homes 
for months. Toa Hindu family, to have a son become a monk 
without first passing the prescribed periods of student life and 
that of a married man is regarded as a calamity. The ideal 
of the Hindu is that he shall first experience life in its different 
phases; that first the mind circles forward to the senses, then 
back again to the spiritual. But “the joy of a Hindu in the 
beginning was worship, and his joy to-day is worship.” 

What would we think of an American boy who went about 
with tears in his eyes, asking, “How can I find God?” He 
would be incarcerated at the expense of the State as a danger- 
ous member of society. Another Hindu boy saves his money 
to buy a New Testament. Another reads Geikie’s “Life of 
Christ” and lends it to his heathen companions. 

The Hindu Patriot, a Calcutta daily newspaper, gave a de- 
tailed account of the reception given to Vivekananda on his 
return from America. The Raja of Ramnad travels miles to 
meet him; the carriage is dragged by barefoot natives, headed 
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by the Raja; flowers are cast about him, and to the fullest we 
see the poetic extravagance of the Oriental. Why is this? 
Because the mainspring of the Hindu is his religion. The 
cause of the most terrible rebellion India has ever known was 
an invasion of its religious rights. Every nation has its ideal 
—its theme. To India it is spirituality. 

What do the Hindus know of the Western world? They 
have heard nothing of the vast political changes that within the 
last few years have subverted the order of things; but, as 
Vivekananda said, “let there be a Parliament of Religions at 
Chicago, and let one Sannyasin go from India to represent to 
the Western world the highest purposes of Hinduism, as every 
beggar knows.” 

The Swamis have been invited to this country, and to Eng- 
land, by those interested in the study of the Vedanta. There 
are many different sects in India, and almost as many shades 
of belief as there are people; but the back-bone of religious life 
there is the Vedanta philosophy. This philosophy is the meta- 
physical portion of the Vedas, the ancient sacred literature of 
the Hindus. The Vedas are said to be without beginning or 
end; revelation is not completed; it is an accumulating trea- 
sure of spiritual laws, from any source at any time. Women 
as well as men have been discoverers of these laws, and are 
called Rishts (seers of truth). 

It is not within the scope of this article to give any idea of 
the profound philosophies of the Vedanta. It is founded on 
a subtle system of monistic philosophy, holding that there can 
be but one Reality, whatever it may be called—God, the Un- 
knowable, Brahman, the Absolute. This philosophy existed 
two thousand years before Spinoza, yet is identical in some 
respects with the system taught by him. Centuries before evo- 
lution had been heard of in any language the Hindus were 
evolutionists, with Brahman as our great ancestor. 

There has never been a religious persecution in India. “The 
Vedanta adapts itself to any philosophy, to any religion.” To 
the Hindu every nation has its Savior. Jesus is as much a 
Savior of the world to them as Buddha, Krishna, or Zoroaster. 
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Dr. Lewis G. Janes tells us in a recent article that “Mazoom- 
dar’s Oriental Christ has helped many a Western mind to a 
truer understanding of the man of Nazareth.” 

To every thoughtful mind the question comes, What has this 
teaching for us? What effect, if any, will it have upon West- 
ern civilization ? 

There has been no attempt to form a sect or to proselytize. 
Repeatedly has Vivekananda said: “Shall the Christian become 
a Hindu? God forbid! May you be a better Christian.” 

Does this study mean anything in our daily life, or is it a 
mere intellectual pastime for the few? The value of all labor, 
of all thought, is summed up in the word service. Will this 
subtle system of Eastern philosophy serve us as we press toward 
the mark of our high calling? The command of the Greek 
philosopher, “Know thyself”; the words of Jesus of Nazareth, 
“Lo, the kingdom of God is within you”; and the highest teach- 
ing of the Vedantic philosophy, “Thou art That”—‘See the 
Self by the Self”—these are ali one and the same. 

If the Hindu helps us to level the uninhabitable peaks of 
dogma, and to recognize the one essential in religion—realiza- 
tion; if he helps one man in this materialistic age to pause and 
to listen to the “still, small voice,” his coming has not been in 
vain. . 

But can the monstrous system of caste and superstition, in 
which India is engulfed, be the outcome of the teachings of 
this Vedanta philosophy? Did Jesus Christ lay a single stone 
in the edifice of dogma and ceremonial many of us call our 
church? Is the commercial and social system of this country 
founded upon the teachings of Jesus Christ? Might not the 
question be asked, Are we a Christian people? No Vedantist 
can believe in caste who recognizes this central thought in the 
philosophy: the oneness of existence, the brotherhood of man. 
Every great teacher has cried out against it, and the barriers 
are breaking. English education, railways, commerce—all are 
helping to do the work. 

The Brahman has been to India what the Levite was in the 
old Jewish system; now, through the struggle for existence, 
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he has been pushed into the business world as clerk, merchant, 
lawyer, etc. 

The great need is education for the women and children. 
Money and teachers are needed; not Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists, but Christian teachers, in the broadest sense 
of the word. The Swamis have well exemplified in this coun- 
try the wisdom of presenting Eastern ideas through Western 
methods. Might it not be wise for our teachers in foreign 
lands to profit by their example? 

A Miss Noble, of England, has recently gone to India, and 
under the direction of Vivekananda has started a kindergarten. 

These men are trying in every way to help their people. 
They denounce their ignorance, their weakness, their super- 
stition. Vivekananda tells them they have pitched their re- 
ligion into the kitchen—their God has become the cooking-pot ; 
that they are losing the spirit of the grandest religion in the 
world through the foolish restrictions of food and drink. He 
calls them weak and down-trodden. He also tells them that 
they do not love one another enough. Might not the contribu- 
tors to certain missionary periodicals be reminded of this funda- 
mental teaching of Jesus Christ? 

The enlightened Western nations are proud to claim their 
descent from some conquering warrior; but the Hindu, prince 
or beggar, knows no greater honor than to find an ancestor 
back in some shadowy forest—a humble priest, who has con- 
quered himself. 


There is a spiritual root to all progress—a common center 
for the many widely diverging paths; but, in the end, they all 
lead to the one infinite ocean of Love. Call it God; call it 
Nirvana; call it what you will: it is the goal of the Universe. 

ANNA JOSEPHINE INGERSOLL. 


New York. 





AN INTERPRETATION OF THE VEDANTA. 


All this universe is Brahma; from him does 
it proceed ; into him it is dissolved ; in him it 

breathes.— Chandogya Upanishad, I11., 14. 
MONG the many important results which sprang from 
A the World’s Parliament of Religions at Chicago in 1893, 
none is more significant than the propagandism of the 
Vedanta philosophy. The Swami Vivekananda, one of the 
most striking figures in that parliament, soon became a popular 
lecturer and was followed by other exponents of the great 
Oriental system. Regular societies for the study of the Ve- 
danta have been founded, books and papers devoted to the 
subject have been issued ; and the Swamis have been given a 


very prominent place on the programs of summer schools 


founded in the interests of universal thought. Aside from 
the mere fad — hundreds have followed, if not worshiped, the 
Swamis, because of their novelty — it is evident that the phil- 
osophy has taken a firm hold of the minds of highly developed 
people. Some have seemed to care more to hear a great 
truth stated awkwardly by a Hindu than to hear the same 
truth expressed beautifully and logically by an American. 
But all this admitted, there is a meaning in the propagandism, 
and while the people of our country are far from accepting, or 
even listening to, the Vedanta with the enthusiasm with 
which we are credited by the magazines of India, yet the 
Vedanta has had its place, and its presence is not to be ignored. 
Perhaps, then, we have had the Swamis with us long enough 
to form some estimate of their teaching, and to judge the 
fundamental principles of the Vedanta in accordance with the 
criteria of Western thought. To make such an estimate, 
undertaken in the spirit of broad fellowship and the love of 
universal truth, is the purpose of this article. 

The term Vedanta signifies “end of the Vedas,” which are 
the sacred books of the Brahmans. The fundamental prin- 


’ 
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ciple of the philosophy founded on these sacred revelations, 
is that there is but one existence—the Atman, Self, Brahman. 
One cannot see this being, for it is that by which all seeing 
comes ; one cannot formulate it, since it is beyond all defini- 
tion. It is cham advitiyam, one without a second. ‘“ Where 
one sees nothing else, hears nothing else, understands noth- 
ing else, that is the Infinite.” It is described in the Brihad- 
aranyaka Upanishad as “unseen, but seeing; unheard, but 
hearing; unperceived, but perceiving; unknown, but knowing. 
There is nothing that does but it, nothing that perceives but 
it, nothing that knows but it.””. This One is both subject and 
object ; the beholder and the thing seen are one. It is all 
that ever existed or ever will exist, self-sufficient, all-embrac- 
ing, unattached, unfettered, attributeless, actionless, feeling- 
less, and perfect.* If you try to define it as this or that, to 
describe this ultimate entity, the invariable reply is, “ z¢z, 
niti’’; not this, not this. 

Some of the noblest passages to be found in any literature, 
voice this sublime transcendence of the One, the eternal 
spirit, the great All. The reader forgets all else in momen- 
tary oneness of spirit with the universe, in worshipful contem- 
plation of the Ineffable, the Perfect Whole. 

Yet sooner or later, the mind turns again to the finite to 
ask, What of that? Granting that reality is One, indivisible 
and indefinable, what is this world we see, and what are we 
who perceive it? The answer of the Vedanta is, It is maya, 
it is unreal, the play of the spirit, the “show” of the infinite. 
There is in reality only one soul, sunk into seeming difference, 
only appearing to be divided into the souls of men and ani- 
mals. In truth there are no finite individuals, for “in reality 
they cannot exist. . . . how could it be that I am one, and 
you are one? . . . Weare all one, and the cause of evil is 
the perception of duality.” + 

The physical universe and the human soul cannot be ex- 
plained as creations of the One, because we would then be 





*See “‘ The Advaita Philosophy,’’ by N. Vaithianather. 
t Swami Vivekananda, Address before The Graduate Philosophical Society of Harvard, p. 14. 
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predicating of him the attribute of creation. ‘“ You cannot 
ascribe any motive to the Absolute,” says the Swami Sara- 
dananda,* “ without making him imperfect.” Accordingly, the 
world arose, not through purpose or plan, but is due to maya 
(illusion ), and this in turn is due to our avidya ( ignorance ). 
We are bound by ignorance, egoism, attachment, aversion, 
desire, and the limitations of space and time, which we mis- 
apprehend as realities. We think we are beholding reality, 
or we deem the visible world a manifestation of reality. 
But the real Existence is without manifestation. The real 
being in each of us is this one Self, “our individuality is 
God.” Youare this One, I am It, all is God. We seem to 
be separate, you and I, but the separation is due only to 
name and form; this separation will continue only while 
name and form endure. When these illusions vanish, we 
shall return to the true Self, from whose infinity of bliss and 
wisdom we wandered through ignorance. Hence the goal of 
all existence is to throw off illusion, to gain freedom from 
the world, and return to true life. For each soul is potenti- 
ally divine, and may obtain oneness or divinity through 
“work, worship, psychic control, or philosophy; by one, or 
more, or all of these.’’+ 

The first impulse of the Western mind is to reject such 
statements as these as highly unsatisfactory. But let us not 
be deceived by words, but seek the truth in this difficult doc- 
trine of maya. We may hope to grasp its significance 
only by making repeated attempts. For the Vedanta is the 
profoundest of all spiritual monistic philosophical systems, 
and no one should expect to grasp its true meaning until he 
shall have penetrated beneath the letter to the spirit, beneath 
the Sanscrit terms, which are often mistranslated, to the 
deep spiritual insight which prompted their use. 

Shoshee Chunder Dutt,f attempting to explain this doc- 
trine, says : 





*** The Journal of Practical Metaphysics,”’ February, 1897. 
t See “‘ Raja Yoga Philosophy,” by the Swami Vivekananda ; Walter Goodyear, New York. 
+ Quoted by James Freeman Clarke, “‘ Ten Great Religions,” Vol. I., p. 118. 
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‘“‘ Dissatisfied with his own solitude, Brahma feels a desire 
to create worlds, and then the volition ceases so far as he is 
concerned, and he sinks again into his apathetic happiness, 
while the desire, thus willed into existence, assumes an active 
character. It becomes maya, and by this was the universe 
created, without exertion on the part of Brahma. This pass- 
ing wish of Brahma carried, however, no reality with it. 
And the creation proceeding from it is only an illusion. . . . 
The universe is, therefore, all illusion, holding a position be- 
tween something and nothing. It is real as an illusion, but 
unreal as a being. It is not true, because it has no essence ; 
but not false, because its existence, even as illusion, is from 
God. The Vedanta declares: ‘From the highest state of 
Brahma to the lowest condition of a straw, all things are de- 
lusion.’” 


This explanation, however, does not carry us very far. 
Vivekananda informs us* that maya is mistranslated “ illu- 
sion,” since illusion would also have to be explained by illu- 
sion, and that by some other illusion. Maya is not a mere 
abstract term, but a statement in regard to life as we find it 
today. The present life is only the mystic twilight of real 
existence. We are but half awake, and all our knowledge, 
our religion, science, philosophy, betrays the haziness of this 
dreamy existence. In the world of physical sensation we see 
nothing as it truly is. We were born into this mystical 
realm; we live, think, and dream in it, all the time seeking to 
grasp it as it really is, but constantly failing. From the Vedan- 
tist’s point of view, it is impossible while within maya, or this 
dream life, fully to know its meaning. For the intellect can- 
not apprehend reality ; it is bound by unconquerable limita- 
tions; it sees all things in the form of a paradox, a con- 
tradiction. It perceives or represents things under the forms 
of space and time, but cannot for that reason know things as 
they are, or in themselves, outside of space and time. The 
intellect separates, divides, analyzes, but the reality of things 
is One. We are under the spell of this encompassing maya, 
“which is the belief which your dreaming self has, for a time, 





* See ‘‘ The Brahmavadin,’’ May 8, 1897. 
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in the independent or separate existence of the vision,—as a 
thing apart, with an objective existence about whicn you 
think or feel. It is this mystic peculiarity of thought hiding 
its real character and assuming an aspect which gives rise to 
an independent world of material existences, that is maya.”’* 

We must not then attribute any ultimate significance to 
maya. It is that from which we are to seek absolute escape. 
It is no part of the one existence, nor does it manifest the 
One. “The Absolute does not come within maya.” 

Creation is but an illusion and has made no noumenal 
or real addition to the one permanent entity which alone com- 
prises the universe.{ Ignorance creates in us the false con- 
viction that this is a real, substantial world. With the destruc- 
tion of this ignorance all its creations disappear.§ We do 
not know how this ignorance came into existence and ac- 
quired such power for evil, and why Brahman permitted him- 
self to be conditioned by avidya (ignorance) and entered upon 
the work of creation. || 

Yet the statements of exponents of the Vedanta are not 
always consistent on this point. First we are told that the 
world is purposeless, and does not manifest the One, then a 
meaning is attributed to it. A writer in “The Dawn,” Aug- 
ust, 1897, translates a passage from the Gita (Chap. iv., sl. 9). 
as follows : 


“Even though I am unborn (having no birth), even though 
I am imperishable, even though [ transcend the elements, yet 
through maya (the power of making things appear what they 
in reality are not) I incarnate myself.” 


Again, ** we are told that the Vedanta teaches that the In- 
finite has become the finite, that the universe is the Absolute 
under limitations ; it is Brahman trying to express himself in 
the finite. But a time will come when he will find that this 
is impossible and will “ beat a retreat.” This beating a re- 


*“ The Dawn,” August, 1897. 

t Swami Vivekananda, Harvard Address, p. 2¢. 

+ ‘* The Advaita Philosophy,” p. 7. § Ibid., p. ¢ i Ibid., p. 8. 
#* ** The Brahmavadin,”’ August 4, 1897. 
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treat will be the beginning of the real discovery of his true 
self. There is a degree of reality, therefore, in maya, for it is 
in truth the One Existence, perceived through the limitations 
of finite consciousness, precisely as we seem to be- groping 
after something in our dreams, something that is ever intan- 
gible while we dream. 


« All that we call the world is really the Brahman, because 
nothing else exists; but we do not see it as it really is, on 
account of our ‘ignorance.’ The world we know is not real, 
nor is it unreal. We may compare it to our view of the sun, 
as we see it from the earth. With a telescope we see it 
differently, yet it is the same sun. If we can conceive our- 
selves as gradually traveling towards it, we shall see it appar- 
ently changing, until, when we reach it, we shall find it as it 
really is, and undoubtedly totally unlike the sun it first 
appeared to be, yet all the time the sun must have remained 
unchanged, and only our point of view has been the varying 
factor. So it is with this world of ours. No two of us see 
it just alike, because of the differences in our points of view. 
In fact, we literally make our own world, each for himself or 
herself. The suggestion comes from outside, but that is not 
the world we see. All we know is the reaction from that 
suggestion, which we ourselves project and which forms the 
wor! for us.”* 


The Vedanta does not, therefore, say that the world is a 
mere delusion. On the other hand, the Vedantists say that 
it is real; nay, that it is eternal. But its reality and eternality 
are only relative, for it exists and can exist only in and 
through Brahman, the changeless substance. When Brah- 
man is realized, the world of maya no longer exists, and until 
then it is an existence which no one should deny. We can 
call a dream a dream only after we awake; and, similarly, no 
man should call the world an illusion until he has awakened, 
realized the Brahman, ceased to be man, and become God.+ 

From the Vedantist’s point of view, then, there is no per- 
manent value in finite experience. All things in our human 
world are classified together ; good and evil, individuality and 


* “ The Brahmavadin,” January 16, 1897 
t ‘‘ The Prabuddha Bharata,”’ September, 1897. 
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nature, pleasure and pain, are alike dismissed as products of 
maya. A man may search the world in vain to find anything 
continuously satisfactory. “All is vanity and vexation of 
spirit.” Even love shall prove disappointing, illusory. 


« Surrounded by fools on every side, we think we are the 
only learned men. Surrounded by all sorts of fickleness, we 
think our love is the only lasting love. How can that be? 
Even love is selfish, and the Yogi says that in the end we 
shall find that even the love of husbands and wives, and 
children and friends, slowly decays. Decadence seizes every- 
thing in this life. It is only when everything, even love, 
fails, that with a flash man finds out how vain, how dream- 
like is this world. . . . It is only by giving up this world that 
the other comes; never through holding on to this one.” * 


So long as there is desire, no real happiness can come.t 
Happiness, peace, and satisfaction come only by transcending 
all that is illusory and temporary, by entering the superior 
realm, through samdédhi or superconsciousness, where the 
illusion vanishes. As creation with its accompaniments, 
misery, transformation, and death, began just at that point 
where the mind thought, ignorantly of course, that it was 
separate from the Atman,f so freedom shall come again with 
the return to the former state. “Man comes from God in 
the beginning, in the middle he becomes man, and in the end 
he goes back to God.”’ 

The truth, then, which this doctrine of maya seeks to ex- 
press, is that all outer or visible things are perishable. This 
is not the reality which we taste, and touch, and see. This 
is not that for which the heart longs, which shall satisfy the 
soul. It is the appearance, the veil or covering, precisely as 
the perishable garment worn by your friend is not the real 
object of your love, but the spirit, the heart, behind this 
fleshly tenement. The universe is but the representation, 
the projection of the great All. We are encompassed by a 
great mist; we behold only fragments of the real being. We 


* See Vivekananda’s “ Raja Yoga Philosophy,” p. 162. t Ibid., p. 82. 
t “‘ The Awakened India,”’ April, 1897 
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cannot see or know anything as it really is, because we are 
unable as yet to see all things at once, to dispel the fog and 
rise to the limitless vision. But, meanwhile, there is that 
One without a second, that Essence lying in eternal repose, 
of which we now dream, and toward which we aspire. All 
that now is, shall pass, and we shall know even as we are 
known ; for in deepest truth there is somewhat behind ail 
this maya. Maya is not mere emptiness, not absolute decep- 
tion ; but a transitory vision, “as in a glass darkly,” of an 
eternal selfhood existing behind. 

The same illusion or impermanence applies also to rebirth 
or reincarnation. It may surprise some to learn that this 
theory of rebirth, usually deemed a central doctrine of the 
Vedanta, is not regarded as a part of the real truth of life. 
It is deemed true only of our sense life. From this point of 
view, reincarnation is said to explain the injustice, the in- 
equality of human life, and to account for all our suffering. 


We are personally responsible for our misery ; it is futile to 


charge it to some one else, to believe it the work of Providence, 
who has seen fit to send it upon us. Ignorance is the sole 
cause of our bondage, the only reason we are compelled to 
work, to be born again and again. We suffer and accumu- 
late misdeeds, or bad karma, because we erroneously deem 
ourselves separate beings, because we do not yet know that 
we are Brahm. In reality, we are eternal and perfect, and 
have no need of rebirth.* When we learn this great truth, 
we attain the true vision of ourselves; then shall our self- 
imposed misery cease; then shall we be no longer slaves, but 
free; then shall all karma cease, and with it all that now keeps 
us apart from the infinity of peace and bliss, the eternal one- 
ness which all along has been the only reality, the true 
existence. 

Reincarnation is only a working hypothesis, an attempt to 
account for a phase of our dream life or maya, while we are 
still bound by it. “It is not a dogma that must be believed 
in order to obtain salvation. The various yegas, or methods 


*See ‘‘ The Prabuddha Bharata,’’ May, 1897. 
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of reaching liberation, can be pursued successfully by any 
earnest and sincere follower without his ever having heard of 
reincarnation. The Advaita, or the purely philosophical side 
of Vedanta, throws this doctrine entirely out of the question, 
as being, at best, only an explanation of the apparent, and 
as having no place at all in the real, which is One and not 
many.” * 

«“ Again,+ there is no change in the soul whatsoever. . 
Neither can there be any birth or death. Dying and being born, 
reincarnation and going to heaven, cannot be with the soul. 
These are different appearances, mirages.”’ 

I have quoted thus at length from recent expositions of the 
Vedanta in order to avoid all possibility of misconception, and 
to let the doctrine speak for itself, for it is practically im- 
possible for the Western mind to grasp the full significance 
of this philosophy unless it be expressed in our own terminol- 
ogy. The fact that this has been done so successfully by the 
Hindus themselves, may be taken as an evidence of the uni- 
versality of the Vedanta. On the other hand, the constant 
employment by the Swamis of the terms and data of Western 
science is a tacit confession that our science is a distinct 
advance on that of the Orient. It is also a noteworthy fact 
that the pessimistic and fatalistic elements of the Vedanta are 
left in the background. There is a tendency to adopt the 
more hopeful doctrine of the West. A wise man has said, 
that if a Swami should live six years among us, those years 
would witness a marked change in his views. 

It is important, therefore, to remember that the expositions 
of the Vedanta, which we have recently heard in this country, 
state the doctrine of the Vedas in a somewhat modified or 
advanced form. For the original doctrine, shorn of modern 
terminology, we must turn to the sacred books themselves ; 
while in the works of Schopenhauer, and his disciple Deussen, 
we may read the pessimistic phase of the Vedanta, where “the 
will to live” is carried out to its logical consequences, and the 


®S. E. Waldo, in “‘ The Brahmavadin,”’ March 27, 1897 


¢t** The Brahmavadin,”’ May 22, 1897 
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whole vast fabric of nature is treated as a representation of 
our transitory .intellects projecting a phenomenal universe 
through the ( Kantian) forms of space and time.* A more 
thorough study of the Vedanta would, therefore, lead us to 
consider this philosophy in its relation to Kant and post-Kan- 
tian idealism, to the modern doctrine of evolution and the 
latest results of psychology and psychical research, concluding 
with an analysis of its pessimism as brought out by Schopen- 
hauer, and its pantheism as interpreted by Emerson. 

Without attempting this more technical analysis, I pass 
now to a consideration of a few inadequacies of the Vedanta, 
looked at from our Western point of view, a prejudiced point 
of view if you wil!, but, at the same time, a point of view and 
a growing one. I approach this part of my paper, however, 
with considerable hesitation; for one dislikes to speak ad- 
versely of a doctrine whose hymns and sacred books are of 
so high a character. Surely, nowhere on this earth has a 
higher spiritual revelation been given than in India, and one 
feels its spirit to such a degree that one is sometimes tempted 
to say, It is all true, after all. And yet, and yet—is it infalli- 
ble? Does the spiritual vision reveal all that is good and 
real? Does it solve all problems and absolutely account for 
the mystery .of life? If not, there is every reason to ask 
wherein it fails, to apply the tests of reason, te persist in the 
belief that reason can solve the great mystery. 

In the first place, let us apply with Professor James,t the 
test which is coming to be regarded as the ultimate criterion 
of philosophy, What effect does it have upon conduct? It 
inspires peace, tranquility, passivity, contemplation of the 
Absolute ; surely a noble result, and we cannot have too much 
of this spirit in our nervous Western world. But will this 
attitude solve the social problems which press so appealingly 
for solution? Max Miiller in his lectures on the Vedanta 
says, that the self of the Vedanta has but three qualities: it 
is, it perceives, it rejoices ; the Anglo-Saxon believes that the 





* See Deussen, ‘“‘ Elements of Metaphysics "’; Macmillan and Co. 


t ‘* Philosophical Conceptions and Practical Results.” 
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self also acts, progresses, that “the world belongs to the ener- 
getic man,” as Emerson puts it. If it be true that akam 
brahmdsmi, I am Brahman, then I am perfect, absolute, and 
why should I break my repose to succor suffering humanity, 
whose sufferings after all are unreal? For, if I have once 
accepted the Advaita or non-dualistic philosophy, that there 
is only “ One without a second” and that I am he, there is no 
incentive to finite action, no room is left for individual exis- 
tence, regarded as a life of ultimate ethical and spiritual 
value. 

The inspiring doctrine that each of us exists for a purpose, 
and may contribute permanently to the moral and spiritual 
order, has no place. Consequently, there is no vigorous stir- 
ring to life, no reason for the emphasis of individual thought, 
the cultivation of genius, the expression of self through art, 
literature, and conduct, or a better social state. The Vedanta 
holds out no inducement to the human heart, eager for 
personal fellowship, love, marriage. It does not encourage 
the scientific interest ; it does not stimulate the traveler's 
spirit, the inventive genius, the creative impulse. All this 
is rather to be avoided ; for it passes, and proves disappoint- 
ing. The true individuality is God, each of us is really God, 
and instead of cultivating individual genius or separateness, 
we should cultivate oneness or Godness. 

The Vedanta says unqualifiedly that you and I are God. 
We are not parts of God, appointed to stand for separate 
gifts, thereby adding glory to him. Says Vivekananda, “You 
and I and everything in the universe are that Absolute ; not 
parts, but the whole. You are the whole of that Absolute.”* 
“ Tat tvam ast, Thou art That, Thou art one with this uni- 
versal Being, and every soul that exists is your soul, and 
every body that exists is your body.” + 

Under the Swami’s famous pine at Greenacre, Vivekananda 
said : f 

“TI am neither body nor changes of the body; nor am I 





* “ Greenacre Voice,’’ I: xxii. 
t ‘* The Prahmavadin,’’ May 22, 1897 
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senses nor object of the senses. I am Existence Absolute. 
Bliss Absolute. Knowledge Absolute. Iam It. Iam It. 

‘‘T am neither death nor fear of death; nor was I ever born, 
nor had I parents. I am Existence Absolute. Knowledge 
Absolute. Bliss Absolute. Iam It. Iam It. 

“I am not misery nor have I misery. I am not enemy 
nor have I enemies. I am Existence Absolute. Bliss Abso- 
lute. Knowledge Absolute. Iam It. Iam It. 

“Tam without form, without limit, beyond space, beyond 
time ; I am in everything, I am the basis of the universe — 
everywhere am I. Iam Existence Absolute. Bliss Absolute. 
Knowledge Absolute. Iam It. I am It.” 

The confusion of the part with the whole, is, therefore, a 
fundamental objection to the Vedanta. “It first says, truly, 
‘There is nothing zz¢hout God.’ It next says, falsely, ‘There 
is nothing 4v¢God.’"’* It is thus pure monism or pantheism, 
the absolute identification of subject and object, with no room 
for the splendidly elaborate system of nature as the realm of 
divine manifestation. It endeavors to put off the creation of 
the world upon man, but he proves unreal. It tries to put it 
upon Brahm, but cannot, because that would imply imper- 
fection. Thus our fair world, infinitely rich in design, which 
has ever been the wonder of men, is put off with no one to 
father it, unreal, because it is not God, yet existent because 
it is not pure delusion. The Vedanta thus fails to explain 
the world, and thus failing, it puts aside as too difficult the 
great problem we are all trying to solve. 

“Oriental pantheism,” says Sterrett,} “is justly the horror 
of our religious mind. Instead of making God the spiritual, 
ethical unity of all things, it makes him either the quantitative 
sum total of them, or denies any reality to them. In either 
way it makes far too little of the place, and worth, and destiny 


of men. Consciousness is conceived as a temporary, finite, 
unsubstantial phase of the immobile Brahm.” 


Again, it subordinates human reason. The motive of all 
* James Freeman Clarke, ‘‘ Ten Great Religions,”’ I: 83 


t Hegel's “ Philosophy of Religion,” p. 206 
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Western philosophy is the endeavor to explain the universe, 
to rationalize it in accordance with a universally valid intelli- 
gible principle. ‘Whatever is real, is rational; whatever is 
rational, is real,” says Hegel. But the Vedanta assumes that 
the reverse is true. ‘The very fact that we have a knowledge 
of the material universe,” says N. Vaithianathen,* “ presup- 
poses its unreality; for, if real, it cannot be known.” Reality 
is, therefore, unknowable, and we have on our hands all the in- 
consistencies of the conception long ago rejected — except 
by followers of Spencer — as an absurdity. 

The Vedantist first assures us that no attribute can be 
predicated of Brahman: “attributes belong to perishable 
illusions and perish along with them.” He then proceeds to 
describe Brahman, namely, that you and I are ‘‘ That.’’ He is 
such that he could not create with a purpose, yet permits 
himself to be “covered over with blinding maya.” “From 
his state of eternal bliss, he descends to the act of creation 


only when the pre-existing maya envelops him in utter dark- 


ness." “He is the spectator of his creative work and stands 
unaffected by it. He perceives the world as we perceive it, 
but does not fall into the illusion that it is a true entity, as 
we do.” 


«This universe is one connected mass, so that if you start 
from the external you come to the internal, and vice versa. 
It has come out from the infinite ocean and will go back into 
it again. The creation is as eternal as the Creator himself. 
It sometimes remains in the manifested state and sometimes in 
the seed form—an eternal flow of evolution and involution — 
the play of the infinite.” 


It is clear, then, that there is either a glaring inconsistency 
here, or a marked divergence of opinion among exponents of 
the Vedanta. That the latter is in part the explanation of 
the discrepancy is evident from the fact that there are many 
different systems of thought in India. A writer in “The 


* “The Advaita Philosophy,” p. 10 
+ Ibid., p. 21 


t Swami Saradananda, Metaphysical Club Address, December 15, 1896. 
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Brahmavadin ” of January 2, 1897, explains that according to 
Sankara, the great expounder of the Vedanta, the Brahman 
is ever one and the same, the diversity of nature being due 
to our ignorance ; while according to Ramanuja, the Brahman 
is the real source of the marvelous variety which we 
behold all about us. Sankara’s “ultimate reality is a unity 
without plurality; Ramanuja’s reality is a unity in plurality, 
a potentially composite unity, . . . endowed with all imagin- 
able attributes and excellencies, and comprehending within 
himself all power. ... The universe is regarded as one 
mighty and majestic organism fully permeated by the spirit 
of God.” The “one without a second”’ is the potential con- 
dition, out of which all souls and worlds eventually proceed. 

Here we have evidences of a more advanced intellectual 
system, approaching the Western ideal. But the Vedanta in 
its pure form is emphatically monistic and paradoxical. The 
Advaitist declares that “the Brahman alone exists; it is all- 
embracing, attributeless, and unknowable.” The world is an 


illusory fabric “reared by avidya (ignorance) upon the false 
testimony of the senses,” and is an “adsolute illusion.” Yet 
the world is also declared to be the work of “ultimate 


” 


causes.” “The Creator has to adapt his creative work to the 
results which necessarily belong to the karma of each soul, 
and creation is but an evolution out of the germs, material 
and spiritual, embedded in the conglomerate maya.”’* 

According to the Vedanta, however, these inconsistencies 
are of slight consequence, for one should not expect to know 
reality through reason, or that in us which seeks consistency. 
Vivekananda knows enough about the “‘ unknowable ”’ to state 
positively that “God does not think ; he does not reason ; why 
should he? Is anything unknown to him? .. . When you 
step beyond thought and intellect and all reasoning, then you 
have made the first step towards God.” + 

But why, the critic might ask, is it not right to reason 
about the universe, and deem it rational, if, as Vivekananda 





*“* The Advaita Philosophy,” pp. 9, 19, 25. 
+‘ Raja Yoga Philosophy,” p. 102. 
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assures us,* the universe is “the Infinite Existence projected 
into the plane of consciousness,” and since “the universe is 
harmonious, it must be the manifestation of one will” ? The 
Western mind insists that whether the universe sprang from 
purpose or from caprice, whether real or illusory, it is still 
capable of being understood in accordance with one rational 
principle. There is nothing which shall not yield to reason, 
though it be irrationality itself ; for rationalization of things is 
systematization in the light of their origin. If, therefore, we 
really know that the world is either maya or a purposive 
system of self-manifestation, we know something about Real- 
ity as the rational ground of the world. Or, if we know with 
Vivekananda,} that “the real existence is without manifes- 
tation,” once more our knowledge is rational, and on this 
basis we can develop a system. 

But the objections to the Vedanta are not alone philosoph- 
ical; it leaves room neither for ethics nor for morality, or eth- 
ics in practise. This seems an astonishing statement, one 
which lovers of the Vedanta and of the Swamis would at once 
emphatically deny. “No one,” says the Swami Saradananda,f 
“can rise to the highest stage of spirituality without being 
perfectly and absolutely pure and high in morals.” No one 
would dispute this. I would not for a moment doubt the 
high purpose which inspires the Swamis. One of the 
gentlest, sweetest, most broadly sympathetic and spiritual 
men of my acquaintance is a Swami (master), who once de- 
clared to me that if he ever found a larger system than the 
Vedanta he would at once accept it. But it is one thing to 
inculcate and practise morality in a universe of maya, and 
quite another to regard the entire rea/ universe as moral, 
every human soul as an ethically distinct self, and the moral 
law as supreme purposive worth to the living God. 

If we say with Vivekananda, “ you are all God. . . .*Is not 
the whole universe you?” what ground is left for righteous 
conduct, the basis of which is responsibility to a superior 





*“ Raja Yoga Philosophy,” pp. 124, 136. 
+ Harvard Address, p. 46. 
+ ‘* The Brahmavadin,” December 5, 1896. 
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Power, to a high moral ideal or sense of duty? The Vedanta 
replies that one ought not to injure one’s neighbor, because one 
would be injuring one’s self. “Ifa man cuts your throat, do 
not say no, for you are cutting your own throat.” * “In lov- 
ing anyone, you love yourself.” But this is egoism. The 
essence, the beauty of love is fo /ove another, to deny one's 
self for another. The moral ideal is that which inspires me 
to rise above myself.¢ It is a duty, an obligation. The ex- 
istence of the moral law implies that there are at least two 
beings in the world. It implies that individual, ethical man 
really exists, not merely seems to exist; that he possesses 
powers of choice and will; that he acts separately; that his 
acts are right or wrong, not in maya, but as judged by an 
eternal law, or by the higher Being who imposes the obliga- 
tion. Of what meaning would all this be if we only seemed 
to act,t if our moral life is to pass away with the decay of the 
intellect ? Why should we strive, why not at once give up 
the attempt ? 

Let us hear from an authority whom the Swamis quote 
because of his hearty acceptance of Vedantism and of the 
philosophy of Schopenhauer. 


“There can be no such thing as duties toward ourselves. 
For all duty . . . rests on an express or tacit contract accord- 
ing to which I freely undertake to perform certain things. If I 
do not fulfil these, I do wrong, unless the other releases me 
from my obligations. Now, if I am that other myself, no re- 
lease is necessary. Thus it becomes clear that the concep- 
tions wrong, right, and duty can have a meaning only in 
reference to others.” § 


Again, an ethical authority of the highest standing, James 
Martineau, says, || ‘“ Nothing can be dzzding on us that is not 
higher than we; and to speak of one part of self imposing 
obligation on another part — of one impulse or affection play- 


* Swami Vivekananda, ‘‘ Raja Yoga Philosophy,” p. 246 

t See “‘ Ethical Religion,’’ by W. M. Salter ; Little, Brown and Co., Bostoa. 
t See the February Arena, p. 164 

§ Deussen, ‘‘ Elements of Metaphysics,’’ p. 258 


e@ | “‘ Types of Ethical Theery,” Vol. 1i., Introduction, 5. 
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ing, as it were, the god to another — is to trifle with the real 
significance of the sentiments that speak within us... . I 
am deeply persuaded that no monistic scheme, whether its 
starting-point be Self, or Nature, or God, can ever interpret, 
without distorting or expunging, the facts on which our 
nature and life are built.” 

It is absurd then to say, “Do not tell a lie,” if you are 
really telling a lie to yourself. You, of course, know the 
truth, and therefore cannot lie to yourself. A lie becomes 
such only when told to another who is deceived by it. Is not 
this fact of ethical separateness worth more than all the spec- 
ulation in the world? Is there any real basis of philosophy 
but this actual, present, struggling world of finite beings, 
conscious of right and wrong, and living in a beautiful world 
of nature, thinking, searching, evolving, trying to formulate 
the conception of a Being who is achieving some high pur- 
pose through nature and through our moral conflicts? Is 
there any reason in the nature of things as actually revealed, 
why God may not be dependent on us so far as his plan for 
each of us is concerned; any reason for thinking that he is 
not moving forward with us ? 

Again, if all existence is one “block,” * to borrow Pro- 
fessor James’s terse expression, what ground is left for freedom, 
for chance or possibility? How can anything new appear? 
How can there be moral choice? Why should the world 
exist at all ? 

The Vedanta tries to escape from this difficulty by an 
appeal to the same inconsistency which we have noted 
throughout. Freedom is declared to be the very essence of 
karma. One should obey the precept of the great law- 
giver Manu, “Think not on destiny, but act thyself.” Karma 
is, therefore, an incentive to action and is opposed to fatalism, 
which means the denial of ethics. But “the doctrine of the 
freedom of the will is only the exoteric doctrine of the 
Vedanta. For free will depends on self-consciousness, or 
false individuality, the destruction of which is the one lesson 





* See “‘ The Will to Believe’; Longmans, Green aad Ce. 
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of the Upanishads. The individual soul is really a figment 
of nescience ( maya), and when it realizes its falsity and loses 
itself, like a river in the sea, into the one Reality; in other 
words, when the truth of such sayings as, ‘O Svetaketu, that 
art thou,’ ‘the self is all this,’ and the like is realized, the 
individual will disappears and with it its freedom and its 
bondage.” * 

Of what value then is our freedom, if it belongs to our 
dream life? Is freedom truly such unless it be eternal? Is the 
ethical individual of any consequence if he be a figment of 
maya? If we really knew this to be so, we might try to es- 
cape from the present life of duty, precisely as we are told to 
throw off the bondage or necessity of rebirth. But this 
would be to hold ethics in slight regard; egoism would be 
more laudable than altruism. This conclusion follows irre- 
sistibly if we first agree that all existence is One. The 
Western mind, however, proposes another alternative: 
Granted that the present life is a dream life, may not we who 
dream be real moral individuals whose future or waking 
state shall be, not less, but more, moral than the present ex- 
istence?+ Surely, if we are real, ethical beings, partaking 
of a dream life which shall presently give place to true vision 
of things as they are, monism is disproved, and, as the veil of 
maya falls from our eyes, we shall be more distinctly our- 
selves, the variety of the universe shall be richer, and all that 
maya revealed shall be there, not in mystical sameness, not 
in an infinite ocean, but in an ideal society, in the diversified 
republic of God. 

It is easy to say that I have utterly failed to understand. 
But I am simply stating the demands of Western thought, 
with the suggestion that these demands are worthy the con- 
sideration of those who deem the Vedanta superior at all 
points to Occidental philosophy. The demand of the Anglo- 
Saxon is for a heaven which shall give ever freer scope to his 
longing for individual action. The Vedanta proposes Karma- 


* “The Prabuddha Bharata,”’ September, 1897 


t See “‘ Possibilities of the Moral Law,” in the April Arena 
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yoga,* or the life of action suited to those in whom the active 
nature is predominant, and it offers an admirable doctrine of 
self-mastery and introspection. One admits that many of our 
precepts must be adapted to needs of the transitory existence. 
One agrees that the inner life is the real life, and that one 
should not become too strongly attached to the present order. 
It is probable that a large part of our activity is misspent 
energy, and life will surely appear very different to us when 
maya ends. But admitting all this, admitting that in some 
respects the Western mind misunderstands the Eastern, we 
must accept one of two alternatives, either these present 
duties are of ultimate worth, reason is to be trusted, and one 
is to believe in one’s finite self ; or, having concluded that all 
is God, one is to make all else correspond. For no man can 
serve two masters. We must decide and we must act. And 
if we decide that the meaning of life is to be found in individ- 
ual ethical conduct, we must proceed on the basis of the real 
separate existence of our fcllow mortals, the belief that even 
our dream life is purposive, and that the universe is the real 
existence of an ultimate Being, in whose diversified nature, 
the ground of all variety, of all individuals, and all worlds, is 
to be found. 

But it is an ungracious task to criticize. Vedantists may have 
some way of meeting all these objections, so that from their 
point of view all is harmonious. One should not expect all 
truth to come from one source. The Vedantists have sym- 
bolized the great universe as it appeals most strongly to 
them. The chief beauty of the Vedanta, as expounded by 
the Swamis, is in the diversity of their interpretations. I 
think all who have heard the three Swamis who have thus far 
come to us would say that each produced a Vedantic poem 
whose specific beauty was attributable~in the last analysis to 
personality. People cared more for Vivekananda than for his 
metaphysics, and so the Western point of view receives fresh 
emphasis from these Eastern men. 

They are specialists in the interpretation of the spiritual 





*See an admirable book on this subject by Vivekananda 
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synthesis of things. For knowledge of the wonderfully 
wrought world of nature we must turn to the Occidental 
specialist, just as in the study of the moral law we should 
follow ethical philosophers of the highest order, such as Mar- 
tineau, Green, Kant.* There is the art world, the literary 
world, the world of human society. These must be inter. 
preted by the artist, the literary man, the father and mother; 
not by one who has never lived in a home where woman holds 
highest place. 

If we are true to this larger ideal, and do not become mere 
Orientalists or mere Occidentalists, if we still believe in 
and try to express wzse/fish love, while looking beyond all 
finite approximations to the One who is in deepest truth all 
love, all beauty, and all reason, we may yet verify in one great 
philosophy all that is noblest in both hemispheres of thought 
and life. Thus shall dawn the universal Christ consciousness, 
a realm of life toward whose comprehension the seers of all 
ages have contributed their share; not Jesus alone, nor the 
Hindus, but Socrates and the other great Greeks, Kant and 
his followers, the life of the Anglo-Saxon and the spiritual 
gentleness of the East. In the East this great light has 
dawned. In the West its full glory shall shine. 

Horatio W. DREsseER. 

Boston. 


* Récéjac has developed a system of mysticism founded on the ethics of Kant, true to reasen, 
to the heart, and God, which avoids the objectionable conclusions of the Vedanta: ‘‘ The 
Bases of the Mystic Knowledge,”’ translated by 5. C. Upton ; Scribners, New York. 
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HE warfare against sin and crime is as old as the race. 
T Yet the victory of virtue over the powers of evil is still 
but a beautiful dream)¥ The rack, the gallows, and the 
executioner’s axe, the prison and the torture-chamber, and 
the multitude of solemn judges, grave juries, and of the less 
dignified beadles and jailers, which have for so many centuries 
been employed in the fiérce and merciless struggle against 
sin, by what is commonly called the administration of justice, 
have not succeeded in exterminating her. She triumphs now 
as ever. Some of our opinions as to what is right or wrong 
have changed somewhat in the course of ages; but wrong 
itself still exists. 

Will this go on forever? The philosophy of pessimism 
answers “ Yes.” “We may,” says Schopenhauer, “demon- 
strate to the egoist that he can gain larger profits by fore- 
going small gains; to the malicious, that causing pain to others 
will bring suffering upon himself; but we can never hope to 
succeed in eliminating selfishness and malice, as little as we 
can ever persuade a cat to give up mousing. . . . We may 
enlighten the head, but the heart will remain untouched. 
That which is fundamental and fixed, in the province of 
morality, no less than in the intellect and the physical con- 
stitution, is born with us; educational influences can only 
mitigate, never radically change.” * 

What Schopenhauer says is true enough; but is it the 
whole truth ? 

The well known story of the painter’s model may serve to 
illustrate a point in question. An Italian artist met with.a 
child of exquisite beauty, and wished to preserve its features, 
for fear he should never see such loveliness again. So he 
pointed the charming face upon canvas, and hung it upon the 


* “Die Kunst kann veberall nur nachhelfen.” 
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walls of his studio. In his most somber hours that sweet, 
gentle countenance was like an angel of light to him. Its 
presence filled his soul with the purest aspirations. “If ever 
I find,” he said, “a perfect contrast to this beauteous face, I 
will paint that also, and hang them side by side, as ideals of 
heaven and hell.’”” Years passed. At length, in a distant 
land, he saw, in a prison he visited, the most hideous object 
he ever gazed upon,—a fierce, haggard fiend, with glaring 
eyes, and cheeks deeply furrowed with lust and crime. The 
artist remembered his vow, and immediately painted a picture 
of this loathsome form, to hang beside the lovely boy. The 
contrast was perfect. His dream was realized. What was 
the surprise of the artist, on inquiry into the history of this 
horrid wretch, to find that he was once that lovely little boy ! 
The demon had once been the angel: the innocent beginning 
and the sad ending of a tragic romance of life.* 

Was this evolution inevitable? Is Schopenhauer right in 
maintaining that education could only have mitigated, but 
never changed, this course? Was the angel predestined to 
degenerate into a demon, to end his life as a convict ? 

There are three explanations of the apparent change: was 
there a mistake in the first judgment? The boy’s face was 
that of an angel, the artist thought. What do we call angelic ? 
Features that are merely beautiful, regular, and bewitching in 
outline? Blue eyes, rosy cheeks, ringlets of golden hair? Is 
an expressionless face angelic? A child’s face looks un- 
touched, undisturbed, inexperienced, so to say. It may 
move us because of this very absence of character, when we 
think of what furrows time and sorrow will engrave on this 
velvety skin. But does such an untouched face imply that 
behind it there dwells an angelic soul? Indeed not ; a child’s 
is an untried soul ; his possibilities are as yet unawakened. It 
requires a knowledge of human nature, rather than a mere en- 
joyment of childish beauty, to understand a child. For the 
development of an angelic character, there is often need of a 
long life of trials and self-conquest. The features of a ripe 





*Cf. John W. Kramer. The Right Road 
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old man or woman may be more truly angelic than those of a 
budding child. Or were there bad influences—an unwholesome 
environment — which ruined an originally well-disposed heart? 
Or, is it possible that a good child, endowed with fine quali- 
ties of character, can suddenly change and become a different 
being, as it were? We may find that such reverses are not 
infrequent during the pubescent period, when atavistic traits 
are apt to manifest themselves and to alter the course of a 
child’s life. 

These questions, however, indicate plainly in what manner 
alone we can hope to gain an insight into the nature of crimi- 
nality, to wit, by investigating the causes and influences that 
make for crime. Psychology and anthropology must be our 
guides ; they prove that the thing needful is not so much a 
strict penal system for the punishment of offenders, as cura- 
tive measures for the extirpation of defects which, under the 
now existing social conditions, appear as criminal tendencies, 
but which were not so considered in past ages ; defects which 
indicate, in the majority of cases, arrested development. 

In one sense, crime is an anomalous condition —a degene- 
ration of the perfect type; a disease of the mind, which has 
very distinct symptoms and causes. On the other hand, the 
criminal class represents an undeveloped type, one that has 
not kept pace with the normal evolution of the race —a sav- 
age condition of the mind. Criminals of this class belong to 
a social stratum which has never been reached by the pro- 
gress of civilization; whose psychic development had come 
to a standstill many generations ago, or who are continually 
lagging behind. By investigating the causes of these two 
conditions — the pathological type and the savage type — we 
shall better understand the real nature of criminality. 

The two great factors that determine our existence are 
heredity and environment. They also affect our moral life. 
Environment includes all those elements that influence us 
after birth, of which example and education are the most 
powerful. 

There is, then, first the criminal by heredity. There may 
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either be a direct transmission of criminal tendencies, or 
merely a transmission of degenerative traits which may 
develop into criminality in the children, even though the 
parents were otherwise defective. 

Little doubt is entertained at present that there is such a 
thing as criminal neurosis, i. e., a transmissible constitutional 
condition of the nervous system, which prevents the develop- 
ment of a wholesome moral sentiment, of will power, and of self- 
control, We may be reminded of the well known Juke family. 
The progeny of five sisters consisted of 540 individuals ; of 
these, 76 per cent. were criminals, 20 per cent. paupers ; only 
4 per cent. were not a burden to society. Another criminal 
woman, studied by Dr. Elisha Harris, had 623 descendants ; 
among them two hundred criminals, the others mostly drunk- 
ards, idiots, paupers, and prostitutes. Up to 1883, of all the 
girls admitted to the Michigan Industrial Home for Girls, one- 
seventh had insanity in their parentage ; one-third had crimi- 
nality, and two-thirds had intemperance in their parentage. 


This shows what a fatal réle intemperance plays in the 

y 
production of criminal neurosis, or at least of general 
degeneration. 


G. E. Dawson, in a valuable study of youthful degene- 
racy,* arrives at this conclusion: “Crime, insanity, idiocy, 
and pauperism . . . . happen as virtue, health, intelligence, 
and prosperity happen, because some antecedent conditions 
have produced them.” 

There is, then, a criminal class, and among them, there are 
such individuals who are incurable and irredeemable, from 
whom the dependent and criminal classes are being constantly 
recruited. 

Of criminals born from criminals there are relatively few. 
More numerous are the representatives of an indirect criminal 
heredity. Thus we have criminals born from intemperates, 
paupers, defectives of all kinds. Their abnormality is due to 
a mind inherited by them, which is infested with inherent 
weakness, containing unstable elements. But even these un- 


* Pedagogical Seminary, December, 1896. 
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fortunates are not in many cases criminal from birth. Acces- 
sory factors are needed to develop in them true criminality. 
In other words, there is some weakness or defect present 
which makes these individuals less effective and potentially 
criminal, but always more or less dependent. 

Intellectual weakness is a frequent symptom indicating 
also moral weakness, and it has been observed that intellect- 
ually abnormal children incline to criminal offenses. Weak- 
ness of the mind involves an insufficient grasp on the relation 
of cause and effect — a feeble comprehension of consequences ; 


it marks an undeveloped, animal type. Idiocy has been 
called an atavistic backsliding into savagery — closely related 
to criminality; ie., to manifestations which in reference to 


our state of civilization appear criminal, while they were 
perfectly normal at the savage stage. Investigations have 
established the fact that idiocy is preéminently a hereditary 
phenomenon, the following hereditary causes having been 
pointed out: (1) Neurosis in the family of one or both 
parents; (2) Intemperance in the family of one or both par- 
ents; (3) Excessive strain (by physical or mental labor, or 
worry) on the part of the mothers; also their lack of prep- 
aration, physical, mental, and moral, for motherhood. 

The point mentioned last is especially significant as it is 
only too often disregarded. M. A. Pinard * testifies to the 
greater influence of the mother in the determination of the 
future well-being of the child. Landor says, “Children are 
what their mothers are.” E. W. Bohannon, in his investiga- 
tions of peculiar and exceptional children,+ comes to this con- 
clusion: “The influence of the mother in transmitting pecu- 
liarities is greater than that of the father, is greater for girls 
than for boys, and about equal to that of the father for boys.” 
The mother represents the conservative, type preserving ele- 
ment; man the variable element —for better or for worse— 
in the reproductive process. But how often is not a girl’s 
preparation and fitness for motherhood problematical; how 
often is not her body debilitated by overwork or overstimu- 


* Pedagogical Seminary IV., 1, p. 50. 
+t Pedagogical Seminary IV., 1. 
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lation of some kind, her nervous system depleted, her mind 
superficial and frivolous —how often is not the lot of woman, 
especially in the poorer classes, that of a drudge who almost 
succumbs under the pressure of her manifold burdens and 
duties. This wretched condition is responsible for much of 
the idiocy, or at least some sort of deficiency, observable in 
the offspring. 

Researches based upon data on a large number of children 
possessing peculiar traits have shown beyond doubt that 
physical, moral, and menta/l deficiencies are intimately related 
to one another, being largely due to causes and influences 
which date back into remote family history. For, as is well 
known, it is not always our immediate progenitors from whom 
we inherit our peculiarities; the life-germ of an individual is 
a compendium of his family tree with all its branches; it con- 
tains potential energy in manifold composition and varying 
proportions of all the different elements which have been 
transmitted to our time from our ancestors. Indeed, we re- 
capitulate, in a certain abbreviated form, during the years of 


embryonal life and childhood, our entire family history, from 


the dawn of human existence, in consecutive culture-epochs; 
and in the same measure as the younger years reproduce the 
earliest stages of human civilization, we pass consecutively 
through stages of greater differentiation—race, nation, kin, 
—and at the age of puberty, the family traits proper will 
assert themselves with especial vigor. It is not a rare occur- 
rence that at this stage, all of a sudden as it may seem, new 
characteristic traits will crop out, an inheritance from this or 
that ancestor, probably long forgotten, and which may modify 
very materially the nature and course of the child. In con- 
sequence of such a constitutional revolution, we may then 
observe the unexpected appearance of an ancestral neurosis, 
i.e., of a defect based upon an inherited weakness which only 
now reveals itself and which may eventually lead to crime. 
While we are, to a certain extent, helpless in dealing with 
the effects of a decidedly criminal heredity, a consideration 
of the factor of environment presents a much more hopeful 
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case. And yet as things are, it is a chapter of intense human 
misery and wretchedness which we now enter upon and which 
must be studied with the most serious attention. 

In reviewing the life conditions of children who develop 
criminal tendencies, we find, as was stated in the beginning, 
that the dependent classes are the main source of crime. 
Even if children should escape the burden of hereditary in- 
fluences, there are factors in their environment which tend 
to affect their development abnormally. Evidently, we must 
admit that criminality is in a large measure the product of 
soctal conditions. 

Dr. Bayard Holmes* says: “The greater portion of our 
defective classes acquire their defects after birth, either 
through (1) improper environment, (2) through disease, (3) 
through the machinery of society and industry.” One who 
knows the wretchedness of life conditions which are the 
portion of so many thousands of our fellowmen will under- 
stand and appreciate this assertion. Dawson, in his study of 
youthful degenerates, quoted above, says: “Nearly 58 per 
cent. of the boys and 46 per cent. of the girls come from 
poor homes, that is to say homes in which poverty and drunk- 
enness were the rule. Twenty-three per cent. of the boys 
and 30 per cent. of the girls appear to have had no regular 
home at all. They either were inmates of public or private 
institutions, or they were practically vagrants. The most of 
the cases had poor educational advantages, either because of 
parental or social neglect. Practically all of them had bad 
associates, and were allowed to run the streets in idleness.” 
The average industrial or reform school does not seem to 
have a good showing in these figures. Dawson continues: 
“The first elements to be noticed in the early surroundings 
of these delinquent children are the poverty and improvidence 
of the parents. These things mean improper and insufficient 
food in infancy and childhood. . . . If the children of immoral 
and improvident parents suffer from semi-starvation physi- 
cally, much more do they suffer from intellectual starvation. 


*Child Study Monthly, October, 1895. 
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Mental growth is not favored by conditions that constantly 
tend to impair physical vitality, by irregular attendance at 
school, or by general parental or social neglect to supply in- 
centive and stimulus. . . . As regards morality, the disadvan- 
tages of bad environments are equally obvious. Whether moral 
sensitiveness be regarded as innate or as a development like 
any other quality of mind, it depends for its fullest and best 
expression upon circumstances. In the language of Strahan, 
‘As surely as the blush of health fades before starvation and 
disease, so does moral loveliness fade in the presence of vice 
and degradation.’ A man of large experience in dealing with 
delinquents recently said to the writer, ‘Perhaps there are 
some people who would be moral under any circumstances, 
and others who would be immoral under any circumstances; 
but most people are moral or immoral as circumstances make 
them so.’” 

Who will dare to refute this assertion? “Judge not, that 


ye be not judged!" Who will ever sound the human heart 
to its deepest depths? Can anyone among us boast of never 
having felt the promptings of evil? He that is without sin 
among us, let him first cast a stone at the unhappy creatures 
whose childhood was a curse and a martyrdom, and who may 


end their luckless lives in a prison cell. It is so easy, in a 
cozy home, surrounded by love and care, or at the joyous 
feast of plenty, to forget the hungry and shivering and to be 
hypocritically scandalized over the fallen. 

There are three main adversaries of virtue that are con- 
stantly at work attacking the walls of righteousness and 
breaking down its ramparts, so that crime may triumphantly 
enter through the gap; (1) insufficient nutriment, (2) fatigue, 
(3) disease. 

These physical causes of evil are often the effect of the 
life conditions of the unfortunate classes ; but they are also 
not infrequent guests in the homes of the well-to-do. 

Proper nutrition is a much more essential factor in the 
well-being of children no less than of adults, than most people 
suppose. The preacher in the pulpit, the teacher in the 
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school, have no surer determinative influence upon the ethical 
development of our national lifethan hasthe cook in the kitchen. 
And yet the “new woman” fancies household duties to be 
beneath her dignity and just about good enough for menials 
and slaves. The hearth was sacred to our ancestors ; it ought 
to remain a sacred place in every home to our children and 
children’s children. Not only is man’s heart most safely 
reached through his stomach, as the saying has it, but the 
welfare, the mental and moral salvation of the children, of 
the generations to come, depends very largely upon rational 
nutrition. The French physician, Dr. F. Hallager, in “ De 
la Nature de |’Epilepsie,” maintains that epilepsy is anzemia, 
and that lack of nutrition is a potent irritation. The capacity 
for normal mental work is determined in a large measure by 
the character and quantity of food. There is certainly much 
malnutrition in the homes of the poor. Poverty is only one 
cause among others of this deplorable condition ; ignorance 
and improvidence do the rest. 

But, as Prof. M. V. O’Shea says: “It happens frequently 

in the homes of the well-to-do, where the expense can have 
nothing to do with the matter, that the children are permitted 
to live almost wholly upon those foods which seem to delight 
the palate, as cookies and cakes in a variety of forms, but 
which contain relatively little nutrition, the principal ingredi- 
ent being starch in the form of wheat flour. It is often the 
practise to begin in the early months of a child's life to feed 
it highly seasoned and sweet foods, thus establishing an appe- 
tite which later is not satisfied with the simple nourishing 
meats, grains, or milk. . . . Albumin is brain food. 
In the poorer homes, in our cities particularly, many are un- 
wise in the expenditure of what money they can spare for 
food, purchasing mainly starchy foods, which, although of 
relatively little value anyway, are yet more suited for the 
adult engaged in out-of-door labor, than for a child at mental 
work in school.’’* 

It needs to be emphasized that it is not advisable to give 


*** When Character is Formed.” Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly Sept. ’97 
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children the same fare as the adult. The needs of children 
are essentially different from those of their parents. Here is 
a fruitful field of study for the conscientious mother, much 
more important and momentous than the study of Greek in 
“Jadies’ colleges.’ It is a study, too, requiring a high 
degree of common sense, science, and art. What is needed 
is not the filling of the stomach with an indifferent mass of 
palatable dainties, but the provision of really nourishing sub- 
stances such as are needed to build up the tissues consumed 
by the life process in the various activities pertaining to 
human existence and development. Insufficient nutrition, 
while interfering seriously with normal mental activity, also 
produces moral defects. ‘ That imperfect nutrition is the 
cause of much of that emotional estrangement in childhood 
which is called irritability, ugliness, viciousness, or something 
of that sort, has been satisfactorily evidenced to the writer as 
the result of a number of observations which he has been 
able to make upon young children.”* 

These morbid symtoms disappear as soon as rational nu- 
trition is provided. 

The pitiful conditions which are the lot of the pariahs of 
society, which prevail among the children who work in facto- 
ries and coal mines, in shops and stores, as newsboys or boot- 
blacks,— who suffer from chronic fatigue and overwork—are 
well enough known. Fatigue is caused by a variety of 
causes, among which, indeed, malnutrition must again be 
enumerated, so that this first mentioned enemy of virtue is 
doubly dangerous. There are, however, a number of other 
hygienic causes active at home, in school, wherever we are: 
lack of the proper amount of light and air, of order and 
cleanliness, of warmth and comfort, of rest and recreation, as 
well as of moderate diversion and amusement : and, further- 
more, those numerous overstimulations and overtaxations 
which are characteristic of the modern rush and bustle of 
life, even in the so-called “ best”’ classes—in the salons and 
academies, at theaters, restaurants, and ball-rooms, and in a 





* O'Shea, loc. cit. 
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thousand other ways. Many children, from whatever cause, 
are really in a more or less chronic state of fatigue all or 
most of the time, and there are not a few adults, too, who 
can keep themselves on their feet in the mad rush of busi- 
ness or professional duties, only by resorting to artificial 
stimulation. None of these are normal, and of “tonics” 
there are untold numbers. Fatigue, it has been shown, pro- 
duces a relapse into the animal method of reasoning, or rather 
non-reasoning ; it interferes with the keenness and integrity of 
the intellectual processes ; the memory becomes halting and 
uncertain, and reason grows illogical and erratic. 

As before pointed out, fatigue is often the result of over- 
stimulation. Such overstimulation begins not infrequently 
in the nursery, when mothers are ignorant of the simplest laws 
of nursery hygiene. “Infants of a few months as well as 
children of maturer years are permitted to be in the presence 
of the older members of the family much of the time. 
Guests always expect to see the baby, to hold it and to stim- 
ulate it in all sorts of ways to see how prettily and intelli- 
gently it reacts. ... Few people seem to appreciate how 
such treatment taxes the nervous strength of an infant. . . . 
The young child with its fresh, innocent ways, is not infre- 
quently regarded as a plaything for the entertainment of its 
elders, and so is teased and tormented in all sorts of ways 
because its response is so novel and interesting. ... The 
evil effects of overstimulation are evident also in the attempts 
of parents and teachers to hasten as rapidly as possible the 
intellectual development of the children under their care.”* 

Many parents consider it perfectly legitimate to make the 
children recite, sing, and perform on the slightest provoca- 
tion for the friends and visitors of the family, or to “show off” 
at more or less public entertainments, without special care 
that pedagogical and hygienic precautions be not neglected. 
It is a common practise, too, especially among the poorer 
classes, to take young children to various public places and 
make them stay up late, and go home, or be carried home, in 


* O’Shea, loc. cit. 
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a move or less sleepy condition, at dead of night, in crowded 
and ill-ventilated public conveyances. Few mothers consider 
it their solemn duty rather to forego for a time such amuse- 
ments than to expose their tender babes to the evil effects of 
such educational and hygienic transgressions. The conse- 
quences, common as they are, are pitiably serious. 

During the various critical periods of the child’s life, of 
which there are at least three, hygienic neglect and overstimu- 
lation are fraught with particular danger. This is especially 
true of the period of pubescence and adolescence. Physical 
neglect, caused by ignorance and false modesty, is apt to 
breed untold sufferings, to impair the equilibrium of the ner- 
vous system, and health and strength generally, and to result 
finally in the ruin of thousands of constitutions, particularly of 
girls. Again, impairment of health predisposes for all kinds 
of deviations from the code of morals. Concerning the 
hygiene of the pubertal period, much enlightenment is still 


needed. Adolescence is an epoch in the life of every young 
person that requires the most careful and intelligent treat- 
ment; it is a time when old and narrow modes of thought 
are broken up and old ideas are being revised; when the flex- 
ibility of mind, resulting from a peculiar development of the 
brain occurring at this time, promotes the formations of new 
associations and ideals. Out of the ruins of unconscious 


childhood, there rises the new personality, the consciousness 
of independent thought and power. The ripe fruit severs it- 
self from the parent tree and begins its individual life. This 
process is often painful ; it may cause friction and unhappi- 
ness for both parent and child, and sometimes leads to an out- 
spoken rebellion against once respected and revered authority 
and order. From the chaos of contending emotions, there 
emerges an individual character. This is the age when the 
young man (or woman) becomes aware of the tremendous 
variety of life possibilities—when he tries many of these, 
and finally chooses those that fit his individuality best; and 
these will become his permanent possessions and activities. 
In this confusion of ideas and aspirations, the straight and 
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even path is sometimes lost sight of, and there appear symp- 
toms of seeming moral trespasses which, though not always 
of a very serious import, nevertheless require the strictest 
attention of the educator. Truth and falsehood are at times 
confused in these young struggling souls; especially young 
girls of this age are frequently given to untruthfulness and 
prevarication, without palpable cause or reason. Even in 
otherwise perfectly normal children of this age, we may come 
across distinctly criminal tendencies. Says Tolstof in his 
autobiography: “I have read somewhere that children be- 
tween twelve and fourteen years of age are especially apt to 
become murderers or incendiaries. When I recall my own 
adolescence (and the state of mind I was in one day ), I can 
understand the incentive to the most dreadful crimes com- 
mitted without aim or purpose, without any precise idea to 
harm others — done simply out of curiosity, out of an uncon- 
scious need of action.”” And E. G. Lancaster states in his 
valuable treatise on “ The Psychology and Pedagogy of Ado- 
lescence’’*: “On the moral side there is a new and tremen- 
dous access of possibilities. The young person awakens to the 
fact that he can commit crimes of which he never dreamed 
before. There are numerous expressions of intense surprise 
at the awful thoughts of crime that go rushing through the 
mind at this time.” 

We tremble, in reading these statements, to picture to our- 
selves what the consequences would be if from some’ cause, 
the mental and moral development of adolescents, passing 
through this stage, were checked, especially in the absence 
of educational advantages which could act as a corrective, so 
that this condition of their minds would become the perma- 
nent one through life. Such things do occur — more fre- 
quently, indeed, than one cares to believe; and it is probably 
due to some form of arrested development during the pu- 
bertal age, or to some unchecked impulse to realize in 
action the demoniac promptings of adolescent fancy, that we 
have so large a percentage of criminals of pubescent age. 





* Pedagogical Seminary, V. 1. 
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Of 7473 prisoners in France in 1883, under twenty-one years 
of age, there were 4718 boys and 1063 girls, or a total of 
5781 (77.36 per ceut.) of children of from twelve to eighteen 
years of age. Out of 26,000 evil-doers arrested in Paris in one 
year, 16,000 were less than twenty years of age.* 

Fatigue is in the last instance a pathological phenomenon, 
and is often caused by disease, or will in turn produce dis- 
eased conditions. Impaired health, as has been shown in the 
preceding paragraphs, is responsible for many abnormal 
symptoms in the life of the soul, and modern child study has 
collected a great number of surprising data. Selfishness, for 
example, a common fault in children—and parents,—and which 
is a very evident stimulus for criminal tendencies, is in many 
instances occasioned by ill health, and will disappear as soon 
as a normal physical equilibrium is reéstablished. 

Certain diseases leave the body in a depleted and weakened 
condition of a very specific kind and which is the source of 
much intellectual and moral anomaly. Reference is here 
made to disorders of the visual and auditory centers. The 
percentage of children whose vision is abnormal or whose 
sense of hearing is more or less impaired, is surprisingly high. 
Upon perfect sense training, however, depends the possibility of 
reliable observation and conception; and thus it becomes 
very plain that sense impediments must necessarily interfere 
with the normal intellectual development of the children. 
Soon we may observe graver disturbances — apparent indif- 
ference, disobedience, laziness, and a number of other seem- 
ingly moral defects.¢ If not speedily diagnosed, recognized, 
and cured, such phenomena may indeed lead to truly moral 
inefficiency. Helot shows that when these cases ave cured, 
a large number of children are transformed, so to speak, both 
from a physical and a moral standpoint. Yet about twenty-five 
per cent. of all children suffer from defects of hearing, adenoid 
vegetations and the like alone. What a field for exact ob- 
servation and curative measures ! 





* A. Corre, “ Crime and Suicide.” 


t Cf. ‘‘ A Working System of Child Study for Schools,” Groszmana, p. 32. 
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That these troubles are so wide-spread, is largely due to the 
aln.ost criminal negligence with which even in educated fami- 
lies, infectious diseases are handled, such as measles, scar- 
let fever, etc., which often leave these defects behind, 
though the attack itself may have been mild. It requires 
the greatest amount of energy on the part of school and 
health authorities to guard against the spread of infection 
among the pupils of schools, in places of public amusement 
or meeting, in street cars and railroads, etc. Few care to be 
restricted in their personal liberty, and the danger of infection 
and the spread of disease germs is usually underrated. All 
these factors, nevertheless, contribute to keeping the general 
~health of the community on a low level, and to thus making 
possible a more or less universal, intellectual and moral 
inefficiency. 

Besides these more or less physical elements which influ- 
ence the child after birth, and aid in the determination of its 
future, we must consider the educational effect of the envi- 
ronment. Educational effect is really caused by everything 
that surrounds the child; and it is by example that the most 
powerful impressions are produced : the example of the persons 
who constitute his immediate society, no more than the ex- 
ample of the street where he spends the plastic years of his 
childhood ; the example of parents, teachers, brothers, sisters, 
and schoolmates, of relatives and friends ; the example of the 
milkman and the scrubbing woman, of the cook and the 
railroad conductor; the example of the pictures which 
beautify his home, and that of the glaring posters which adver- 
tise theatrical performances or patent medicines ; the example 
of the books and newspapers which are tolerated or cherished 
in the home, as well as of those which find an illegitimate 
way into his hands and interest. Even a very essential 
portion of the direct training at home and in school is a 
matter of example: the child is made to imitate what his 
elders do. The first potent factor in education is the imita- 
tiveness of children. Children possess surprisingly little 
logic ; rationality and really independent opinions are the 
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result of long experience and a vigorous adolescence. “Im- 
itation,” says Lindley,* “is the great means by which the 
mind gets experience.” Thus is shown the tremendous re- 
sponsibility of parents and teachers, whose example rather 
than precept will work its way determinatively into the child’s 
soul. The trouble is, that the child is apt to imitate what is 
pernicious as well as what is beneficial, being yet unable to 
discriminate. “Folly is always infectious ; epidemics of sense 
are rare,” says a German humorist. If we could only place our 
children in an environment where all examples make for 
righteousness! The millennium would then not be far away. 
But alas! we live in a world where deceit and duplicity 
have the upper hand; where public and private adminis- 
tration and business are based largely upon falsehood ; 
where conventional lies mar even the sacred integrity of 
the home. How few of us are really frank toward one 
another ! 

And in such an atmosphere our children are brought up. 
We preach to them a sincerity and charity which we do not 
always practise,: Dare we wonder when the carelessly scat- 
tered seed of evil takes root and sprouts forth in many an 
unwary young soul. 

That children are imitative is a trite fact. And yet, few 
of us realize ow imitative they are. Wondrous tales may 
be told of the so-called suggestibility of childhood. We may 
be reminded of the influence of companions and chums, which 
is often much greater than that of the parent and teacher. 
Dawson, in his study of youthful degeneracy, quoted before, 
found that in the case of every boy and almost every girl, 
some chum, or several chums, had played a more or less im- 
portant part in their lives. 

How necessary, then, is a careful supervision and guidance 
of our children —how essential it is that we eliminate from 
their environment as much of bad example as we can con- 
trol, even though it be at the sacrifice of our own convenience ! 

The problem of right education, so that the product be an 





* E. H. Lindley, “‘ A Study of Puzzles,” American Journal of Psychology, July, 1897. 
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ethical character, is truly a difficult one. Much of urgent 
import can be said on this score. Our present so-called 
educational system deserves this name only in a very modest 
measure. It stimulates the intellect at the expense of 
character ; it develops shrewdness rather than’ wisdom. It 
implies more drill than development ; it grafts upon the real 
nature of the child an artificial, conventional substance. 
Often it conflicts with the most fundamental instincts, and 
thus causes an instability of character, a vacillation of will 
impulses, as will become sadly manifest in moments of trial 
and temptation. Much in our present education is artificial, 
mechanical, arbitrary ; and its product is only too frequently 
a living, conventional lie. 

Thus we have a society wherein many factors codperate 
to intercept the healthy growth of virtue, and to favor the 
development of moral defects and criminal tendencies. 


MAXIMILIAN P. E. Groszmann, Ph.D. 
Charlottesville, Va. 


(Zo be continued.) 














EDGAR ALLAN POE—AFTER FIFTY YEARS. 


HEN Rufus W. Griswold, “the pedagogue vampire,” as 
he was aptly termed by one of his contemporaries, com- 
mitted the immortal infamy of blighting a collection of Edgar 
Allan Poe’s works, which he found ready at hand, by sup- 
plementing his perfunctory labors with a calumniating memoir 
of the poet, nearly fifty years ago, there were many protests 
uttered by the poet’s contemporaries at home and abroad. 
Charles Baudelaire, the Poe of French literature, in his tribute 
to the dead poet, indignantly wrote: “What is the matter with 
America? Are there, then, no regulations there to keep the 
curs out of the cemeteries?” In view of the fact that the 
Griswold biography of Poe has been incontestably discredited, 
and proved to be merely a scaffolding of malevolent falsehoods 
—the outcome of malice and mendacity—the deference paid to 
Griswold and his baleful work in the memoir accompanying the 
latest publication of Poe’s writings seems well-nigh incompre- 
hensible. Professor Woodberry excuses the detractions of 
Poe’s vilifier, “in view of the contemporary uncertainty of 
Poe’s fame, the difficulty of obtaining a publisher, and the fact 
that the editorial work was not paid for.” Most amazing 
reasons, indeed, in justification of Griswold’s interposition as 
the poet’s biographer—an office that had been specially be- 
queathed by the dying genius to his bosom friend, Nathaniel 
P. Willis. Had Willis shirked this responsibility, there might 
have been some excuse for Griswold and his horde of gutter- 
snipes, who wreaked their venom upon the name of Poe, out- 
raging every tenet of common decency; but Willis performed 
his delegated duty reverently, sympathetically, and adequately. 
No publisher with any sense of justice would have presumed 
to include any other memoir than that of Willis in the original 
edition of Poe’s works. 
The Griswold memoir was, on its face, a piece of officious 
audacity—not only a libel upon Poe’s fair fame, but an insult 
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to the best standards of literary biography. It is certainly 
to be wondered at that so enterprising a city as Chicago should 
have been unable to find fresher material at hand for a 
biography of America’s most original genius than a rechauffé 
of the scandalous estimate of “the Catullus of American litera- 
ture,” voiced by one who frankly wrote, forty years ago, speak- 
ing of his attitude toward Poe: “I was not his friend, nor was 
he mine.” 

It may be safely answered that, in the present instance, the 
“editorial work” of this malicious biography, which accuses the 
poet of “a habit of intoxication,” which no literary expert in his 
sober judgment can honestly believe existed, was, probably, not 
given to the publishers without adequate compensation, how- 
ever Griswold may have fared with his disingenuous original 
memoir. The calumnies of puritanical bigots, like the late 
Charles F. Briggs, should not be permitted to stand against the 
poet’s own analysis and the testimony of many near associates, 
during his life—as N. P. Willis, Thomas Cottrell Clarke, Will- 
iam Gowans, and George R. Graham. 

Poe’s own defense of himself from the attack upon his 
character by William E. Burton, which, unfortunately, was not 
made known by the late Dr. J. E. Snodgrass until long after 
Griswold’s memoir of Poe was published, cannot with impunity 
be ignored in any printed record of the poet’s career. In a 
long and exhaustive reply to Burton’s charges, Poe writes to 
Dr. Snodgrass: 

“In fine, I pledge you before God the solemn word of a 
gentleman that I am temperate even to rigor. From the hour 
in which I first saw this basest of calumniators to the hour in 
which I retired from his office in incontrollable disgust at his 
chicanery, arrogance, ignorance, and brutality, nothing stronger 
than water ever passed my lips. It is, however, due to candor 
that I inform you upon what foundation he has erected his 
slanders. At no period of life was I ever what men call intem- 
perate; I never was in the habit of intoxication [the italics are 
Poe’s] ; I never drank drams, et cetera; but for a brief period, 
while I resided in Richmond and edited the Messenger, I cer- 
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tainly did give way, at long intervals, to the temptation held 
out on all sides to the spirit of Southern conviviality. My sen- 
sitive temperament could not stand an excitement which was 
an every-day matter to my companions. For some days after 
each excess I was invariably confined to bed. But it is now 
quite four years since I have abandoned every kind of alcoholic 
drink—four years, with the exception of a single deviation that 
occurred shortly after my leaving Burton, and when I was in- 
duced to resort to the occasional use of cider with the hope of 
relieving a nervous attack. You will thus see, frankly stated, 
the whole amount of my sin. 

“The accusation (Burton’s) can be disproved by each and 
eyery man with whom I am in the habit of daily intercourse. 
I have now only to repeat to you, in general, my solemn assur- 
ance that my habits are as far removed from intemperance as 
the day from the night.” 

And this was also the consensus of opinion of those who 
knew Poe intimately up to the time of his death. He had 
unquestionably an abnormal sensitiveness to drink—a single 
glass of the mildest liquor would affect him to the point of 
stupefaction; but he was in no sense a habitual drinker or a 
dissolute man, as he has been painted by his detractors for fully 
half a century—since his untimely death at the hands of the 
political ‘‘repeaters” of Baltimore. Alas, poor Poe! Was not 
your punishment in life, your poverty, your anguish of priva- 
tion, a sufficiently terrible expiation for your occasional lapses 
of will, that your memory should be held up to the execration 
of posterity by those unfit to loose the latchets of your shoes? 

To-day we honor Willis, who in life fraternized with Poe as 
a companion and a gentleman, worthy of the friendship of the 
ideal Chevalier Bayard of his time. We concede the laurel of 
genius to the lamented Poe, but we stab him in the back while 
proffering it, and prelude the study of his matchless genius 
with materialistic and abhorrent pictures of his personal 
character. 

Weare told that a Poe propaganda, which will reform all the 
injustice that has been done to the immortal author of “The 
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Raven,” is to illumine the closing hours of the waning century. 
We who honor not our own prophets, but have given most 
liberally of our tribute to the memorials of English authors 
and have aided in preserving the homes of Shakespeare, Car- 
lyle, and other luminaries of the mother tongue, are asked to 
believe that public interest will, at no distant day, be awakened 
in “the unhappy master whom unmerciful disaster followed 
fast and followed faster.” 

In the half-century that has passed since the spirit of Poe 
“conquered the fever called living” in his untimely death at 
Baltimore, the world of letters has awakened to a realizing 
sense of the majestic proportions of this chameleon-like genius 
—‘this diamond that sparkled even in the darkness,” as the 
late Edwin P. Whipple has said. And when another decade 
has rounded out a full century since his birth in that eventful 
year (1809) which also gave to the literary world a Charles 
Dickens and an Oliver Wendell Holmes, we may look for a 
recognition of the great Southern poet that shall be worthy of 
his peerless genius. 

WILLIAM FEARING GILL. 

Paris, France. 








HOW “PROGRESS” STOPPED. 


OR a long time there had been heard the rumbling of a 
coming storm (but the Upper Classes mistook it for the 
humming of the wheels of prosperity). The mob had broken 
out again and again, and been shot down. The impunity of 
the deputy sheriffs at Homestead, and later at Lattimer, where 
unarmed men were slaughtered, encouraged such violence. 
The hands of authority had been strengthened. By flattering 
local pride and conceding appropriations for armories, militia 
regiments had been increased. After the Spanish-American 
war various scares were carefully nurtured by the monopolistic 
newspapers, and the standing army and navy were greatly in- 
creased. The propaganda of the socialists, the philosophic 
anarchists, and the single-taxers, however, had been vigorously 
carried on during the whole time. But people at large never 
seemed to take any interest in the choice of judges, so that, 
when strikes occurred among the miners and rapidly spread 
over various mining districts, injunctions covering every pos- 
sible act toward the continuance of the strike were promptly 
issued by Judge Showalter, Judge Allen, and others. The 
strikes, in the face of such orders of court, backed by deputy 
sheriffs in the employ of the coal roads, seemed hopeless, and 
Mr. Carnegie, whose counsel had been sought by the mine 
operators, announced in an interview given to the New York 
W orld that the back of the strike was broken. 

The miners, however, peaceably but persistently, and in great 
bodies, ignored the injunctions. They were arrested in crowds 
by the deputy sheriffs paid by the State, but nominated under 
the law of 1897 by the mine-owners. The deputies were well 
drilled, and when the Lattimer plan was repeated not one of 
the marching strikers escaped. The popular indignation was 
unbounded. Even the deputies were appalled by the slaughter 
made by their weapons. As usual, little confidence was felt 
in the militia; therefore, federal troops were called out to pro- 
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tect the sheriff and his men. So great was the uneasiness on 
the part of Monopoly that General Miles himself took com- 
mand. A howl of joy went up from the subsidized press, but 
there were some who felt that the time for such heroic measures 
was inopportune. 

Many of the clergy, led by Dr. Rainsford of New York, pro- 
tested against military violence, but in vain. A conflict was 
provoked by the sheriff in person, and he and his party were 
wiped out by the sheer force of numbers of the dis-employed 
hungry workers, although after frightful massacre. The sol- 
diers were hurried to the scene. To the horror of the plutoc- 
racy, however, the soldiers refused to shoot. 

The President of the Pennsylvania Railroad, the principal 
road directly interested, advised a cessation of hostilities. He 
pointed out that the police had failed in the draft riots in New 
Yerk in 1863; that the militia had proved unreliable in the 
Pittsburg riots in 1877; and urged that the experience of 
Chicago in 1893, when the strikers were allowed to couple cars 
guarded by troops, should have shown that it was rash to play 
the last card of repression. 

In vain; the soldiers were promptly court-martialed, and 
twenty of them condemned to die for mutiny. Their com- 
rades refused to execute the sentence. Roosevelt only added 
to the sentiment against violence by offering to lead a troop of 
horse against the mutineers. 

At the suggestion of J. Pierpont Morgan, the forces of plutoc- 
racy united, and most of the factories were shut down—on the 
plea that it was dangerous to bring the working classes 
together, in their present temper. 

The payment for the poorest sort of houses all over the coun- 
try stopped. Most people had no resources, and the few who 
had money saved it. Seeing the rows of vacant buildings, they 
refused to pay rent. The district court calendars were choked 
with dispossession cases, every one of which was cared for by 
young lawyers, ambitious of political preferment. The judges, 
unwilling to add to the confusion and distress, and bidding for 
their reélection, allowed every technical defense, and, although 
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without authority, always granted time to dispossessed tenants 
to move. There was difficulty in finding marshals to execute, 
in the face of frequent resistance, the warrants that were 
granted. Capital became frightened, and a tremendous panic 
set in, beginning in Wall street. Hardly any money remained 
in circulation, and a system of barter, store orders, and indi- 
vidual and corporate checks sprang up, the usual prohibition 
of which under the ten per cent. “State Bank Tax” the United 
States District Attorney had no means of enforcing. Most of 
the leading men and of the very rich had fled to Europe or 
retired to their country homes. 

The stocks of merchandise became exhausted, and, as nearly 
all production had ceased, the prices of everything rose enor- 
mously. 

The workers, seeing the unsatisfied demand for goods, began 
to organize into groups and to get the use of factories for them- 
selves. This self-employment was greatly facilitated by the 
use of electric power for small and isolated industries. 

Employers generally began to weaken. The corporations 
were afraid to trust arms in the hands of even their private 
detectives and special police. Their condition was becoming 
desperate. Sales of real estate had ceased; the courts were 
already overcrowded with foreclosure suits. The distress in 
the middle and ordinarily well-to-do classes set them thinking. 
The charities and poor-houses, and especially the jails, were 
overburdened, insomuch that it was impossible to find room 
for the prisoners. The magistrates and governors discharged 
every one they could, and the police ceased to make arrests. 

When spring arrived, destitute workers began to cultivate 
unused lots. The entire force discharged from the Hocking 
Valley and Calumet mines began to take coal and copper from 
the idle mines. It soon became apparent that the authorities 
were unable to enforce the laws for the protection of such 
property. However, life was safe, and there was far less moral 
delinquency than usual—a fact that caused no little comment 
and comparison with a similar experience during the reign of 
the communalists in Paris. 
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The lack of currency was readily made up by the organiza- 
tion of mutual guarantee associations among those whose 
checks and orders were circulating as currency. The superior- 
ity of notes so guaranteed was so evident that all issuing them 
were shortly forced into a central association. Gradually it 
dawned upon the workers that they were succeeding without 
the “employers.” They began to see that they could employ 
themselves if they were only left what Nature had supplied, 
and the mines began to fill with the old hands, who, appointing 
such superintendents as were necessary to avoid confusion, 
established a new order of things. “Why,” said they, “should 
we wait for the nod of the mine ‘owner,’ who levied the black- 
mail of rent upon our labor? If we pay gratuities to any one, 
let them be to the poor among us, not to the rich.” So, ata 
great meeting held by the representatives of the workers, it 
was decided to lay aside for public purposes a certain amount 
out of the proceeds of each ton mined. 

As to the reimbursement of the original mine-owners, there 
was at first a feeling that they should be paid for their “prop- 
erty”; but Eugene V. Debs pointed out that the original title 
to all these lands was obtained through trick and fraud, either 
from the Indians or through an “imperial” charter to some 
faithful courtier. The community had been a loser by the 
private ownership of land for all the many years past. No one 
could be found to stand up for the landed “proprietor.” The 
miners urged that the cost of even their very tools had been 
extorted by Monopoly from Labor, and that they were but 
reclaiming their own. Later, however, to silence complaint, 
the owners were given certificates for the value of their 
machinery and “plant,” redeemable in produce; these were paid 
off in a few months. 

The question of transportation soon became a vital point of 
attack. The companies operating the various lines of road had, 
first of all, refused to carry any product of the miners, and 
finally stopped running completely, in order further to demoral- 
ize the new labor community. But, the employees of the road 
appealing to the recently established General Labor Bureaus 
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of the State, it was decided that, inasmuch as it was for the 
public welfare that the workingman should be employed, the 
companies should resume work. The companies flatly refused, 
and the roads were finally seized for the interest of the com- 
munity. Compensation was granted to the holders of railroad 
securities, based upon the actual cost of the rolling stock and 
plant; and this was generally approved, as it gave all really 
innocent holders whatever they could justly claim. 

By the very act of seizure, the union of the classes was 
strengthened and confidence bred. Laborers began to think 
that, in the working of the mines and in the public ownership 
of the rail-highways, they were not only improvirg their gen- 
eral welfare but actually adding to the wealth of the country 
instead of that of a few individuals; and when men think hard 
they generally develop something. Seeing their power, the people 
turned out to the primaries, and elections took on a new aspect. 
New judges, upright men of the people, soon occupied the 
benches formerly held by “disturbers of the peace,” as the old 
magistrates were dubbed. Everything made by labor was ex- 
empted from local taxation and execution for debt, and suf- 
ficient income for the general government expenses was derived 
from taxing corporations and special privileges. The demand 
for labor created by the anxiety of land-owners to get some- 
thing out of their buildings with which to pay the high taxes 
gave the people practical certainty of the uselessness of a tariff, 
which was abolished by the plan of an annual reduction ex- 
tending over four years. The general disregard of land-titles, 
where land was held unused and for speculation, forced capital 
into productive enterprises. Occupation and use of land, with 
the payment of yearly assessments based on the public value 
of the same, gave every one who preferred it opportunity to 
labor for himself—rather than to take a place in the mills, fac- 
tories, or offices of the great cities. 

An attempt was made to import Slavs and Huns as “defend- 
ers of Society,” and to organize them as deputy sheriffs, special 
police, and laborers; but the influence of our course, coupled 
with the concessions to the people in Europe, due to the fall of 
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the Spanish throne, was found to be so decided that no influx 
of immigrants could be relied upon, and the few who came 
quickly joined the ranks of free labor or struck out for them- 
selves. 

The threat of those formerly in power, that “Progress would 
stop,” was answered. Progress stopped for the few, to be 
sure. But the mine-toilers rather than the mine-owners, the 
community rather than the few railroad bond-owners, the many 
landless rather than the landlords, found that Progress had 
begun when the Deputies’ rifles were fired in the final strike. 

Botton HALL. 

New York. 





THE BUGLER IN THE REAR. 


[TO RUDYARD KIPLING. ] 


TRONG bugler, whose deep-chested strain 
Has cheered the march of man 
From Simla to the coast of Maine, 
From Cork to Kordofan, 
Oh, tell me, while your rhythmic flow 
Still fascinates my ear, 
Why is it that you choose to blow 
Your bugle in the rear? 


For clarion notes like yours should sound 
The order to advance— 

The prophet’s thunder-words profound 
That voice the prophet’s glance— ~* 

The prophet’s glance that first beholds 
The new-born day appear: 

You spy not what the future holds, 
A-bugling in the rear. 


Your bugle-note is that which calls 
Rameses to the fight, 
Sculptured on Karnac’s crumbling walls 
At twenty times his height. 
Again you blow his ancient horn, 
That pigmy tribes may fear. 
You’re harking back to times out-worn, 
A-bugling in the rear. 


Like you, the narrow Jew looked down 
Upon the Gentile bands ; 
Like you, proud Romans used to frown 
On broad, “barbarian” lands ; 
And Attila and Genghis Khan 
Knew well your bugle bold; 
For pagan, Jew, and Mussulman 
Have heard its blare of old. 
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And so the Norman, when he came 
Across the narrow wave, 
And made the Anglo-Saxon name 
The synonym for “slave” ; 
And so the Corsican who hurled 
His bolts like hell unpent, 
And won the hatred of the world 
To soothe his banishment: 


These, all of these, from times remote, 
In every land and clime, 
Have heard your ancient bugle-note 
Of war and waste sublime; 
And ere man’s footstep ever fell 
On mountain, plain, or shore, 
It echoed in the tiger’s yell 
And in the lion’s roar. 


Know, then, that man shall not return 
_ And seek the brutish past. 
The jungle he has left—to learn 
To scale the heights at last. 
And this shall ever be the sign 
To mark the leader true: 
The poet is the man divine 
Who tells us something new ;— 


The man who tells us something new. 
And points the road ahead ; 
Whose tent is with the forward few, 
And not among the dead. 
Then come, strong bugler of the rear, 
And lead us in the van, 
And blow this blast, as pioneer, 
“The Brotherhood of Man!” 
Ernest H. Crossy. 
New York. 





EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HE same call and the same opportunity for larger human 
service that led me a year ago to take up the task of con- 
ducting THE ARENA now lead me to lay down that task. Each 
of us has his part to perform in bringing in the Kingdom of 
God. Each must do his own work in his own way, and as he 
goes on be ready to follow development and leading in new 
directions. 

In devoting myself henceforth entirely to the practise and 
teaching of metaphysical healing, I obey not so much a new 
departure as a fuller development of the thought and purpose 
animating me during recent years. The ideals and objects in 
the way of social reconstruction which THe ARENA has so long 
and so steadily championed are not for a moment abandoned. 
It must be apparent to most of THE ARENA«’s readers that the 
most hopeful of recent tendencies in social reform is that to- 
ward a spiritualization of purpose and method. Larger and 
larger place is accorded in all aspiration and effort to the power 
of the Spirit ever making for righteousness. This tendency, 
it seems to me, is to be strengthened and quickened by the 
demonstration in specific individual instances of the present and 
practical efficacy of this power when laid hold upon faithfully 
and exercised in right thinking. Individual regeneration and 
social regeneration must go hand in hand. In the end, our 
faith in the power that is to heal the ills of the body politic, 
restoring order and harmony in the social organism, must be 
strengthened and understood through actual experience of its 
work in healing and harmonizing the individual organism. 

To the army of readers whose loyal sympathy and support 
made possible whatever has been accomplished during my 
editorship toward reéstablishing THE ARENA on a broad basis, 
I return sincere thanks, heartily commending to their con- 
fidence and esteem my successor, Mr. John Emery McLean, 
widely and favorably known as the editor of Mind. The new 
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editor may be counted on to carry forward THe ARENA on 

broad lines, developing and strengthening its character, ex- 

tending its usefulness in the forward movement, and making 

it more than ever the people’s review. In this endeavor he 

should have the fullest support of every friend of freedom and 

progress. PAUL TYNER. 
“The Royalton,” New York, Sept. 5th, 1890. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


T is not without some diffidence that I drop the editorial 
reins of Mind and take up those of THE ARENA. But the 
privilege of working in this wider field and of addressing this 
larger audience should inspire a degree of confidence that I 
trust will be justified by the outcome of the change in location, 
ownership, and editorial direction. Some modifications of the 
policy that has characterized the magazine during the recent 
years of its history—commendable and successful as this 
record has been—have also been determined upon. The future 
issues will consist wholly of signed essays—fiction and poetry 
being omitted, asa rule. And the “departments” will be super- 
seded by symposia, presenting legitimate views of all sides of 
the questions discussed. 

Under its new management, THE ARENA will be in every in- 
tellectual sense what its name implies—an open court in which 
accredited advocates of opposing principles will find a fair field 
and no favor. When the editor has anything to say that he 
feels may interest his readers it will appear in the form of a 
contribution over his own signature; and at this point his 
responsibility for utterances that find place in these pages will 
cease. 

The publishers of this famous periodical have no ulterior 
purposes to exploit, no hobbies to ride, no fads to develop, and 
no theories to defend. Their sole desire is to aid in promoting 
the social and civic welfare of the race through a search for the 
Truth that is wholly free from predilections and preconceived 
opinions. The editor is only the gate-keeper of THE ARENA— 
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its independence wili never be called in question by the domi- 
nance of a single personality. It will be absolutely non-partizan 
and non-sectarian—without creed or platform. 

It is our belief, however, that what is called the “New 
Thought” of to-day has a possible application that is practical, 
concrete, and objective—in contradistinction to the theoretical, 
abstract, and transcendental speculation that constitutes so large 
a part of our modern metaphysics. It seems highly desirable 
that this philosophy should be introduced more widely into | 
popular literature, which, with our conceptions of politics, 
finance, education, ethics, and religion, has reached an unde- 
niably transitional stage. To teach the masses to think, there- 
fore, is our dominating purpose ; and to those among them who f 
are already capable of making ethical distinctions our appeal 
shall be especially addressed. T 

In the growing unrest of civilized peoples, the gradual : 
lowering of the ideals that should actuate those in power and 
authority, and the crystallizing of communities into “classes” 
based on material wealth and other ignoble distinctions, it 
would seem that such a periodical as the one herein briefly 
outlined were needed. As THE ARENA is wholly untrammeled 1 
by influences of corporate or individual wealth or position, by 
sordid political considerations, or by the dictum of church, 
school, or party, we are encouraged to count on the codperation 1 
and support of free minds everywhere in our endeavors to 
promote the cause of justice and enlightenment among men. 

I feel that with ample modesty I can promise that the literary 
standard called for in a first-class magazine will be maintained 


at all times, for THe ARENA shall be a vehicle for the best 
thought of the best minds. Mechanically and typographically, ( 


it will leave nothing to be desired. I invite a continuance of 
the sympathetic interest and appreciation with which my prede- 
cessor was favored, and heartily thank Mr. Tyner for his com- 
mendatory words. I feel that in wishing him abundant suc- 
cess in his humane new calling I but voice the sentiment of his 
many personal friends and of all readers of THE ARENA. 

Joun Emery McLean. 
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